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Out Into the World’. ~ 
* By One Who Speaks for Youth ie 
WAITSTILL H. SHARP 


HERE is the place of religion in these competing lives of ours? We give 

it one one-hundred-and-sixty-eighth of our week,—assuming charitably 

that we all go to church,—one hour in seven days to lead us to the spiritual 
significance of the words: To him that hath it shall be given. Church is the 
lecture course for the week-day laboratory of life. “Grow up and get for yourself!” 
calls the School. “Take these ideals-and standards to temper your gain,”’ replies 
the Church. “Grow up and give yourselves, and in giving find yourselves!” 


Why among us does freedom so seldom go no further than the church door? 
Why cannot it seem to go out into the world, and stand, as I believe it should, 
for great issues in the life of mankind? Where else is freedom and religion proved 

- than among men? | Why has not our freedom led us to battle for world peace 
through the only practicable means at hand—immediate adherence to this League 
of Nations; for a courageous support of clean men in public office; for a militant 
enforcement and observance of the Eighteenth Amendment as a profoundly . 
necessary and beneficial piece of social legislation; for the Child Labor Amend- 
ment? Where stood our free, rational, dispassionate, logical liberals when Woodrow 
Wilson was giving his life to call mankind to take the greatest social step in history? 
I stood with him—and I know the loneliness of the liberal. 


No, my friends, I have learned that Walt Whitman penned immortal truth 
when he wrote: 
Ever man’s fear to be himself shall be 
’ Between man and man’s liberty. 


The world is not at home to a liberal. Man is not at home to his own liberalism. ‘ 
I can conceive only of a freedom in Religion that is a freedom in Life, for Religion 
is a life-code. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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A Blessed Example 


IR WILLIAM OSLER has won immortality be- 

cause his soul was above, within, and through 
all his labors. He is one of the most blessed ex- 
amples of religio medici in modern history. Turn 
to any one of the fourteen hundred pages of Harvey 
Cushing’s life of his teacher and friend, and you 
will surely find there the spirit of the great physi- 
cian witnessing to your spirit that he is a son of 
Love and Truth. We offer as a greeting for the 
New Year the following, a characteristic word on 
_ his attitude to life: 


A conscientious pursuit of Plato’s ideal perfection may teach. 


you the three great lessons of life. [We give only the first one 
literally.] You may learn to consume your own smoke. The 
atmosphere of life is darkened by the murmurings and whim- 
perings of men and women over nonessentials, the trifles, that 
are inevitably incidental to the hurly-burly of the day’s routine. 
Things cannot always go your way. Learn to accept in silence 
the minor aggravations, cultivate the gift-of taciturnity, and 
consume your own smoke with an extra draught of hard work, 
so that those about you may not be annoyed with the dust and 
soot of your complaints. . . . Courage and cheerfulness will 
not only carry you over the rough places of life, but will enable 
you to bring comfort and help to the weak-hearted, and will 
console you in the sad hours when, like Uncle Toby, you have 
“to whistle that you may not weep.” ... We are here to try to 
make the lives of others happier. This is the essence of the oft- 
repeated admonition of Christ, “He that findeth his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 


Dr. Cadman’s Answers. 


READER INQUIRES, “What do you think 
of Dr. Cadman’s answers to questions in his 
Sunday meetings?” We think he has the best- 
stocked headful of facts of any minister of our time. 
Some of the facts are as unimportant as the ques- 
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tions that produce them. For a man as fluent as 
he is, it is marvelous that he does not jump the track 
and run off in superfluity of words. When a ques- 
tion is embarrassing, he turns it aside cleverly, as 
on theological perplexities. His object is to make 
for good feeling and to unite the whole world in one 
family. He meets the queries of persons of ordi- 
nary intelligence, and we cannot know how he 
would fare before men of scholarship and expert 
understanding. Life for Dr. Cadman is not a dif- 
ficult adventure, but almost a matter of fact and 
ready-made game in a universe which he believes 
he understands very nearly, and for the entrance 


to which he appears to have the golden key. For 


the background and experience of plain John Smith 
he holds a complete philosophy and gospel. What 
helps him to get over his answers is his common 
nature. Everybody i is kin tohim. Add to that his 
eloquence, conciseness, wit, humanness, and, as we 
Say, spirituality, and how can you wonder at the 
success of the man? It may be stated that he is 
identically the same person whether in private con- 
versation or on the platform. We never heard any- 
body speak but in kindness and praise of Dr. Cad- 


man. 
He Is Lonely 


ISHOP CHARLES H. BRENT was preach 
at the consecration of Bishop Ernest M. Stires. 
It is good advice for any man: 


The way of the fearless leader is lonely. Do not be afraid of 
being misunderstood. There is an austere joy in being alone 
with the truth. Those who look far enough ahead with pro- 
phetic soul must live in advance of their day. Under the 
surface of the discipline of loneliness, there is a freedom and 
a vibrant joy beside which all minor rewards are as nothing. 
There is a life which seems to be sufficient and satisfactory. 
The temptation is to rest in it. Do not. Reach up to the 
higher, which reveals itself only as we enter it. ’ 


Church Editors Arise 


COMMUNITY without a church would be as 

unthinkable as a church without its newspaper. 
We all know the first part of that sentence is true. 
The editors are stirring up their denominations to 
get home the second part. They are making de- 
mands for the support of their press. It is high 
time. All over the country, as we observe each — 
week in the journals that come to our desk, the men 
who have as important a place as any other leaders 
for furthering their religious causes, are warring 
on ignorance and indifference. They say the 
church papers are here to serve. They must be sus- 
tained, not for their own but for the churches’ sake. 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, who edits the Reformed 
Church Messenger, a very able spokesman for that 
faith and for all faith, says truly the denomina- 
tional journals are all contending with annual 
deficits. For that matter, every department of the 
church’s work faces an annual deficit. . They all 
have to get support from benefactors. Nothing: in 
religious organization makes money. Everything 
costs money. Church people understand that, in all 
church work except the church paper. They must 
see the journal is a missionary agent, also, oat hag: 
claims second to none for support. —s_—~ 


ese? 
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Purely as a pecuniary proposition, would any 
denomination be without its organ? What can 
take the place of the paper as it goes each week 

with its gospel, its news, its appeals? Nothing. 
It is impossible in this day of print to conceive of 
the existence of the Reformed Church, the Congre- 
gational Church, the Universalist Church, the Bap- 
tist Church, the Episcopal Church, the Unitarian 
Church, or any other, without their mouthpieces. 
Their life depends upon winged word carried to 
every parish. 

What the world learns, and what the churches’ 
members learn, of the life and thought and labor of 
the denominations, comes chiefly from the church 
press. Every responsible executive on any church 
board will say this much and more. Because we 
Serve, we will receive support. That is a divine 
law, and spiritual people keep that law. 


_ Jews Accept JesusP 


ESUS, according to Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, was 
not a myth but a man, and his teachings must 
be accepted by Jews. Thus he preached Decem- 
ber 20. A furore started on the moment of his de- 
liverance. The Rabbi’s kinsmen far and near were 
greatly excited. Names were hurled-at him, such 
as traitor to his people, destroyer of their religion. 
It happened that the people had read carelessly, 
for Dr. Wise, while giving a sublime place to Jesus 
in religion and ethics, was explicit in saying, “Shall 
we not.say that this Jew is soul of our soul, and 
that the soul of his teaching is Jewish and nothing 
but Jewish? ... Because Christendom has re- 
nounced Jesus in fact, shall we continue to deny 
him now that we, his brother Jews, are free to 
face his life and teaching anew?” Here is certainly 
no betrayal. 

Among orthodox Jews, however, this attitude 
would not be acceptable, because they still look 
for a Messiah, and they eschew reference to Jesus 
with intense zeal lest there be the least confusion. 
Reformed Jews are different. They have aban- 
doned the Messianic incarnation, and have reduced 
their central teaching to the spiritual and reason- 
able basis characteristic of genuine Christian lib- 
erals, with the difference—an important one—that 
they perpetuate their dogma of race separation 
and in fact race superiority. That heritage seems 
as hardy as ever. If the truth were known, Rabbi 
Wise aroused and angered his kinspeople because 
he seemed to renounce the racial distinction of the 
chosen ones, in his seeming plea for universality. 
The Jew’s religion is as much a matter of race as 
it is of God. 

Rabbi Wise does not claim nor deserve credit for 


conceiving the idea which he gave with such re- . 


sounding reaction. He borrowed it. He read a 
new book by a Jew. Dr. Joseph Klausner, in his 
“Jesus of Nazareth,” makes out a case for the pure 
Judaism of Jesus, and nothing more. He no doubt 
read an equally good book by his neighbor rabbi, 
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Dr. H. G. Enelow, who published in 1920, “A 
Jewish View of Jesus.” These rabbinical brethren 
have their differences just like Christian ministers, 
and the entente between the Free Synagogue and 
the Temple Emanu-E1 is not in all things cordial. 

As for making Jesus a Jew only, it is easy for 
one to question the proposition. Leave aside all 
questions of theology, the fact remains Jesus said 
and did many: things which showed his devotion 
to general principles, universal in application, and 
to all peoples, irrespective of their previous condi- 
tion or peculiarity. He was not a racial separatist. 
What the modern Jew finds is a dearth of suitable 
spiritual source material for his religious instruc- 
tion and edification. Much of his religion is out- 
grown. Especially the liberal rabbis are sore 
bestead to keep the devotion of their rising genera- 
tions to the doctrines that come out of the earlier 
characters and Scriptures of Judaism. 

Jesus meets the requirements better than any 
other person or persons. ‘That seems the true in- 
wardness of Rabbi Wise’s sermon. He is not alone. 
Rabbi Enelow said December 27, “Jesus was a loyal 
member and lover of the Jewish faith,” and “he did 
not abandon the old religion.” He came to fulfill 
and not to destroy the law. The historic witness is 
indisputable that Jesus is, as Dr. Enelow declares, 
not only the most eminent personage of western 
civilization but possibly of the whole civilized 
world. In other words, by their espousal of Jesus 
as the pre-eminent Jew, these and other modern- 
minded prophets are also constrained to regard him 
as the pre-eminent religious figure and influence, 
without whom it is impossible for Judaism itself to 
serve the present generation. 

That is true fora reason. Jesus did not abandon 
the religion of his fathers ; the religion of his fathers 
abandoned him. They decreased, and he increased. 
They were orthodox and settled in their faith, and 
he followed the light,—‘“Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” This word, by 
the way, was not a new saying. Another Jew had 
spoken it. But Jesus not only saidit. He lived it. 
He achieved the word which in the other found no 
living popular reaction.. We say this with full rec- 
ognition of the time limitations of Jesus and the 
need of other teachings than his recorded sayings 
in a world now nineteen hundred years older and 
more complex than the world he saw. 

There will be interesting developments of this 
Jewish approach to Jesus, which has now got out 
of staid books to the ears of the people by the mouth 
of a great popularizing prophet, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise. a 

Note 


A valuable review of the significant religious 
events of the year, collated in this issue from the 
pages of THE Rucister during 1925 by Ival McPeak, 
News Editor, will reward the reader. We commend 
the material especially to Alliance current, topics 
committees and to Laymen’s League officers. 


Italy Agrees to Pay Ups 


Accepts liberal terms from the ienited States to build it up 


Soria, December 2. 


HE EFFORT of the last of the great 

powers to reach a debt-paying agree- 
ment with the United States Treasury 
was successfully carried out in November. 
The Italian attempt was much more suc- 
eessful than the French, which culmi- 
nated in a failure surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of international scandal. The 
American debt-funding commission, well 
aware that Italy was making extraordi- 
nary efforts to keep up the course of the 
lira and prevent its continual descent to 
lower figures, treated the Italian delega- 
tion at Washington leniently. Further 


leniency, however, it declared to be beyond. 


~ its powers. The limit was not one of good 
will, but one of law. The attitude of 
the American funding commission, as re- 
flected by the debt-funding result achieved, 
was reflected almost immediately by the 
financial. condition of Italy. The Italian 
lira and the French frane had been de- 
scending almost side by side for many 
months past. During that period France 
had considerably weakened its own posi- 
tion by various financial operations, in- 
cluding loans to its allies, Poland, Jugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia. In this fieid 
of financial adventure, internationally con- 
sidered, Italy had not ventured. The re- 
sult was that after this period of trial 
the Italian lira was standing well, as 
compared with the French frane. In fact, 
the world was treated to the spectacle of 
a recession of the frane which put it on a 
lower figure than the lira. 


TO THE CREDIT of the Italian fund- 
ing delegation, be it said that it tried 
no tricks upon its American colleagues, 
such as the trick that terminated the 
French visit to Washington. Throughout 
their dealings with their American col- 
leagues, the Italians apparently stood upon 
firm ground, honorably seeking the most 
practicable way out. The net result was 
the fixing of the total sum to be repaid 
at about $2,500,000,000, with interest on 
the principal at a little over one per cent. 
and practical remission of accrued inter- 
cst. This, in ‘its essentials, was the scheme 
offered by the American delegation. All 
expectations that America would prove a 
hard creditor were disproved by the facts. 

The terms granted to Italy proved more 
lenient than the terms granted to any 
other of the great debtor-nations, includ- 
ing Belgium. America clearly proved its 
desire to be of aid in civil reconstruction 
to the nations by whose side it had fought. 
It is evident that less than a half-billion 
dollars had been demanded of Italy in in- 
terest. Italy is passing through a great 
financial crisis in its history. Voluntary 
contributions among the poeple of a lira 
a head is one of the schemes resorted to, 
to keep the hard-pressed treasury in funds. 
Americans who have changed dollars into 
lire in Italy have had occasion to realize 
how greatly the value of Italian money 
has dropped from the old standard of ex- 
change, about five lire to the dollar. Many 
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S. I. TONS OROFF 


European Correspondent of THn REGISTER 


Americans are taking advantage of this 
drop in exchange by living in Italy these 
days, and paying their way in American 
dollars cashed into local money. 

The dealings of the American debt-fund- 
ing commission with the Italian delegation 
have exorcised one of the persistent bogeys 
from the atmosphere surrounding it and 
its -debtors. A few years ago our Hu- 
ropean debtors did not display any de- 
sire to step up to the United States Treas- 
ury and talk business. They conceived of 
the United States as a hard creditor, who 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


HIS FORTUNE FOR FUNDAMENTALISM 


George H. Washburn, a wealthy Bostonian, gives 
$100,000 to the Bible Crusaders, for the pro- 
mulgation of his friend Bryan’s religion; and 
it is said the purpose is to do to evolution in 
religion what the Anti-Saloon League has done 


to the liquor interests 


would exact the last cent possible to be 
obtained from them. The treatment of 
the French delegation in Washington 
seemed to add to this unpleasant impres- 
sion. The European contemplation of 
Uncle Sam as a hard-driving creditor has 
been to a large extent dispelled—if Eu- 
ropean prejudices can be dispelled—by the 
latest debt proceeding in Washington. 
Our European debtors have had every rea- 
son to realize, at last, that the United 
States is a considerate lender, anxious to 
spare its debtors, and, in demanding its 
due within reasonable limits, to conserve 
the legitimate interests of its payers. 
Such is the impression created by the 
United States’in its latest dealings with 
European nations. But it may be assumed 
that the old ghost has not been laid as 
yet, and that Europe will continue in the 
future to regard Uncle Sam as a hard 


man to be paid, a creditor who regards his 
debtors with a pitiless eye. Taken as a 
whole, Europe is extremely sensitive to 
the entire question of the payments of 
its debts to America, which made it pos- 
sible for the Allies to win the war, finan- 
cially speaking at least. 

As for Italy, she is fighting an up-hill 
battle, with every prospect of winning in 
the end. There is every reason to observe 


that the Italian people are paying their 


way more generously and courageously 
than the French people. Italy, unlike 


France, is taxing itself. The poverty and © 


frugality of the Italian people were a fea- 
ture of their lives before the World War. 
The expedients ‘to which the average 
Italian subject resorted to make both ends 


-meet are one of the legends of Europe. 


Under the circumstances, it is highly credit- 
able to Italy that she has undertaken the 
task of paying the huge sum she owes to 
America, with her slender resources. - 


THE CHEERFULNESS with which she 
has undertaken the task is in keeping 
with the sunny nature of her people. No 
people in Europe laugh more nor find 
greater reason for laughter in their grim 
lives than the Italians. The past is a 
great heritage of vast value to the Italian 
people. The traditions of the peninsula 
are rich in art and achievement. The 
Italians are maintaining these traditions 
in their lives to-day. Their cities, like 
Florence and Venice, are keeping up their 
atmosphere. There are no signs of wrecked 
lives in their communities, large or small. 
The Roman road-builders who built roads 
all over Europe are keeping, by their tra- 
dition, the roads of Italy in condition in 
our day. Many of us will remember that, 
before the war, the Italian people had to 
rely upon foreign aid, including aid from 
America, to meet some of the catastrophes 
of nature that fell upon them from time 
to time. In the gravest period of its 
financial history, Italy is standing firmly 
on its feet and meeting the future without 
the batting of an eyelash. With a smile 
on its lips, Italy has undertaken the 
greatest financial operation in its history, 
the payment of its war debts. In this 
situation, Italy will have the sympathetic 
consideration of the American people. 
Those of the inhabitants of the peninsula 
who, by migrating to America, have become: 
flesh of our flesh and blood of our blood, 
have proved that they possess qualities that 
make them worthy of their new citizen- 
ship. The American debt-funding commis- 
sion spoke the sentiments of a large num- 
ber of their fellow-citizens of Saxon and 
of Italian blood, when it paid regard to 
the future of the Italian people in 
their debt-fixing operations. This event 
makes the kinship between Italy and 
America stronger and more enduring than 
before. The American people will wish the 
Italian people extremely well in their ef- 
forts to overcome the handicap of the past 
and to place themselves on a firm font; 
ing in the future. 


~ Religion To-morrow According t to K. Lake 


Oh present danger is ies dishonesty 


HE INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 

of Prof. Kirsopp Lake as a scholar of 
the first rank is a guaranty of the high 
order of every publication that appears 
under his name. It is not only the wealth 
of scholarship that makes his productions 
so engaging, but the clearness of his style, 
his absolute fearlessness, and his delicious 
irony. Juggling of words, shuffling of 
ideas, and dodging of legitimate conclu- 
sions find no place in this author’s writ- 
ings. The principles that scholarship must 
be clear-eyed and impartial and that the 
function of language is to express thought, 
he employs to their highest capacity. 

“The Religion of Yesterday and To- 
morrow’* represents lectures given in 
yarious churches in this country in the 
- course of the last five years. Some of 
them were given also in Oxford on the 
Hibbert Foundation, and some portions 
haye appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
and the Hibbert Journal. The purpose of 
this volume, as the author states in his 
preface, is “to discuss briefly the out- 
standing characteristics of Catholicism 
and Protestantism, and to indicate the 
main problems which must be solved by 
those who wish to build up a modern 
Christianity capable of becoming the reli- 
gion of to-morrow.” 
his purpose, the author felt obliged to 
devote much space to the theological con- 
troversy “which is now raging in various 
forms on both sides of the Atlantic, but 
with more vehemence in the United States 
than in Burope.” The real parties in 
the Protestant Christian world seem to 


him to be three: the Fundamentalists, the. 


Institutionalists, and the Experimentalists. 

To Dr. Lake, Catholicism and orthodox 
Protestantism represent the religion of 
yesterday. He totally rejects both the 
authenticity and the practical usefulness 
of the New Testament passage on which 
Catholicism rests its claim to divine 
authority. “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church . and 
whatsoever things thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven.” To him 
“the moral indefectibility of the Church 
“is as vain a fable as its intellectual infal- 
libility.’” But notwithstanding Catholi- 
cism’s vacant claim to being a supernat- 
ural society, with supernatural powers, 
conferring salvation and life on those who 
obey it, he finds in it elements of enor- 
mous importance. “It always accepted 
the burden not merely of offering salvation 
through sacraments, but of training and 
educating men and women to. be. worthy 
of this blessing. Nor did it stop there. 


*Tun ReLIGION OF YESTPRDAY AND To- 
morrow. By Kirsopn Lake, D.D., Professor 
of Barly Christian History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


In trying to carry out. 


_ three reasons. 
supplied the need of a supra-national soci- 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 
It refused the offer of life to none, how- 
ever wretched, poor, or sinful; it gave 
them comfort, support, discipline, and edu- 
cation, and led them by the hand along 
the narrow way which leads to life.” 

Nevertheless, the Catholic Church has 
failed. It has failed intellectually because 
“it refused, does refuse, and now forever 
must refuse all truth which demands that 
it recognize its past errors.” Politically, 
because its enormous opportunity was ex- 
ploited in their own interests by Italian 
princes, German electors, and Spanish 
kings. Spiritually, because “it exploited 
its sacraments for human power, and did 
not use them for the good of men and 
women.” 

The author credits Protestantism with 
two permanent contributions which point 
the way to the religion of to-morrow. 
Although Protestantism retained the essen- 
tials of Catholic theology, it abolished 
utterly the belief in the infallibility of 
ecclestiastical authority in interpretation. 
All of which meant that ‘a long stop was 
taken toward the supremacy of logic and 
reason in the interpretation of Scripture.” 
Equally important was the emphasis laid 
by Protestantism on justification by faith 
as opposed to sacramental grace. The 
psychological and spiritual strength of 
this idea is that it insists that man can 
bring his life to a higher level, not by the 
magie of sacraments, but by an attitude 
of will on his own part which binds him to 


all that is noble in life, and sets him free 


from what is base. j 

But the virtues here are also offset by 
grave defects. Protestantism cannot take 
the place of Catholicism, and that for 
“Protestantism has not 


ety ; it has not supplied the need of sacra- 

ments; and it has not supplied the need of 

personal care for the spiritually sick.” 
“The theological storm of the nineteenth 


‘eentury” has produced a general unsettle- 


ment of mind with regard to all. tradi- 
tional doctrine. Under its pressure the 
whole edifice of Christian theology began 
to collapse. It has proved the Bible not 
to. be an infallible revelation, and the 
Christian religion. not necessarily bound 
up with Christian theology. The central 
proposition of this movement is that. what- 
ever is truth must be so to both science 
and religion.” If the Biblical account be 
true, it must be true for the astronomer 
and the biologist as well as for, the 
preacher. If the astronomical and _ bio- 
logical account be true, it must be used in 
the pulpit as well as in the lecture-room.” 

Dr. Lake describes the Fundamentalist 
as the most energetic of the Protestant 
groups, “but the least educated.” “He has 
forgotten much of the past, but has learned 
nothing of the present.” He is firmly 
attached to the great traditional doctrines 


of Christianity. The experimentalist, on 
the other hand, holds this to be an utterly 
false and antiquated attitude. His atti- 
tude is that there is a purpose in life; and 
he chooses to make the experiment of be- 
coming the servant of this purpose, and 
to state his experiment, and the theory 
which underlies it, in his own language. 
The Institutionalist seems in conversation 
to agree with the Experimentalist, and in 
preaching with the Fundamentalist; in the 
end, “he succeeds only in making history 
unintelligible and religion illogical. The 
Institutionalist’s danger is intellectual dis- 
honesty.” 

The author proclaims himself an Hx- 
perimentalist. He does not think it im- 
possible that the Christianity of to-mor- 
row will be Fundamentalist. But “it does 
not follow that it will be the religion of 
to-morrow.” He thinks that the religion 
of to-morrow will have a theology, but 
it will not have anything even remotely 
resembling a creed. ‘It is probable that 
the minds of the future will pay the same 
kind of attention to the ‘Messianic’ ques- 
tion, as they will to the details of Homeric 
theology. They will not think that 
their own religion is affected by it, or that 
the value of the teachings of Jesus or of 
the Evangelists depends on this question, 
‘any more than the beauty of Homer de- 
pends on whether we believe in Zeus.’” 

What the reviewer feels is left for him 
to say is that notwithstanding its wealth 
of scholarship, Dr. Lake's book seems to 
present a few serious difficulties. His 
assertion, for example, that it is a fault 
of Protestantism that it has failed to sup- 
ply the need of sacraments is puzzling, 
especially in view of his opinion that the 
psychological and spiritual strength of 
this movement is that “it insists that man 
can bring his life to a higher level, not 
by the magic of sacraments, but by an 
attitude of will on his part which binds 
him to all that is noble in life.” It seems 
illogical to blame Protestantism for seek- 
ing to give to the weak health and strength 
in place of crutches—for not setting up a 
factory to produce the very articles which 
it started out to do away with. And how 
could Protestantism have adopted some- 
thing like the “magic of sacraments” 
without reinstating the whole Roman 
Catholic system? What gives the magic 
of sacraments its power over the minds 
of Catholics is the “divine authority of 
the Church,” which Professor Lake repu- 
diates. To those people all other sacra- 
ments than those of their own church are 
false imitations. 

Again Dr. Lake’s position with regard 
to the creeds as embodied in the liturgy 
of the Church seems to war against his 
repeated insistence on the danger of using 
outworn words to express new meanings. 
He thinks that the liturgy should be pre- 
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served with all its creedal statements 
“with as much care as a Cathedral.” He 
says further that “to retain the creeds as 
part of an uplifting liturgy, to abandon 
them as statements of thought, is a pos- 
sible program for an Hxperimentalist.” 
But the liturgy, however it may be to those 
who would sacrifice the truth for the sake 
of soothing sounds, is the chief instiller 
of conviction in the minds of the rank and 
file of the people. For a religious wor- 
shiper who stands up in a church and 


strata of a “beautiful liturgy.” 
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says, “I believe in the resurrection of the 
body,” the experience is obviously some- 
thing quite different from that of looking 
at an ancient cathedral. Are we not in- 
vited here to expose ourselves to what 
Dr. Lake considers to be the Institution- 
alist’s “danger,” that is, ‘intellectual dis- 
honesty’?. At this rate, the creeds of the 
past bid fare to endure forever. The fu- 
ture will have to retain those fossils sim- 
ply because they are embedded in the 


. 
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Notwithstanding these and other blem- 
ishes, “The Religion of Yesterday and 
To-morrow” is a mine of most valuable 
information. Its few defects are the de- 
fects of great virtues. The minister of 
religion who lives and labors for the 
coming of a greater religious future will 
find this book an invigorating and enlight- 
ening companion, and the intelligent lay- 
man will own it as a light to his path 
in the maddening maze of present reli- 


_ gious controversy. 


The Way We Go 


“I cannot abide a middle-of-the-road liberal” 


OST OF US who deal with the in- 

tangibles of religion feel at times like 
Dean Inge, who closed his recent Ameri- 
ean tour with this significant remark: 
“One of the disappointments of my life, 
constantly recurring to me, is the thought 
that so few people remember what I say.” 
That is the cry of those in the vanguard of 
the human race who so often see their su- 
preme efforts of spiritual leadership ap- 
parently going to naught in the lives of 
their fellow men. They sound a note of 
tragedy, these words of appeal from the 
pulpit to the pews. 

But I shall presume that you will re- 
member what I say, and I shall do my 
duty accordingly. 

What is the objective of human life? 
So driven have our days become, that 
seldom can we step from the rush of ex- 
istence to ponder the purpose of our brief 
mortal span. I propose this serious ques- 
tion, because it is only in the days of 
youth and with the forces of religion that 
we can give direction to our development. 
The objective of human life is the perfec- 
tion of self-consciousness—self-adjustment 
to the vast universe that. stretches before 
and behind and beyond us without end. 
Service, love, friendship—all the virtues 
and the values of human life—are gained 
and enjoyed in following this gleam. ‘To 
take a great, unique place in this world 
is to live successfully, is to pay our debt 
to the past, and make ourselves creditors 
of the human race. And to look forward 
in our youth to this great, unique position 
is to face toward spiritual sunrise. 

Most of us are students. At least I am 
—and busy six days out of every seven 
from daylight to dark. Did you ever think 
of study as fundamentally a selfish pro- 
gram? Education, from kindergarten 
through the graduate school, places every 
premium on the student’s own intellectual 
gain and teaches the “skills” to be used 
later against every classmate in the mad 
scramble for a place in the sun. School 
teaches the economic and gainful aspect 
of that epigram eternally true: “To him 
that hath it shall be given.” Here is where 
Loeb and Leopold stopped. 

Where, then, is the place of religion in 


WAITSTILL HASTINGS. SHARP 


A young man, a convert from Meth- 
odism, Mr. Sharp is representatiwe of 
a great procession of youth who will 
find he has articulated what they feel. 
And will any disagree with him? Let 
all—especially the elders—read him! 


these competing lives of ours? We give it 
one one-hundred-and-sixty-eighth of our 
week—assuming charitably that we all go 
to chureh—one hour in seven days to lead 
us to the spiritual significance of the 
words : “To him that hath it shall be given.” 
Church is the lecture course for the week- 
day laboratory of life. ‘Grow up and get 
for yourself!’ calls the School. “Take 
these ideals and standards to temper your 
gain,” replies the church. “Grow up and 
give yourselves, and in giving find your- 
selves !” ; 

We call ours a free faith. Free indeed! 


Freedom and Responsibility are its two - 


great. bases, and to urge their solemn signi- 


ficance in our free church and in our free + 


lives I have come here this evening. 

Freedom is the genius of Unitarianism. 
And what is freedom—religiously, politic- 
cally, or socially,—but uncompromising in- 
dependence of all external authority, the 
antithesis of convention and control, the 
spirit which constantly calls on form, and 
tradition, and law to show cause why they 
sHould not die. Freedom is the case 
against authority. 

Freedom is said to be a Unitarian funda- 
mental, and speakers tell us that in keep- 
ing with it, we are enjoying a revolt of 
youth. But I see nothing in American 
intellectual life to warrant this gross gen- 
eralization that the young people of this 
country are entering the lists to tilt with 
mortmain and convention and that the 
fate of liberalism can be safely intrusted 
to this grand tournament. I fail to see 
an encouraging sign of a revolt of youth, 
to say nothing of a movement, in our own 
denomination. It is high time that we 
who are privileged to speak on Young 
People’s Sunday look before we leap into 
that most inviting of intellectual sins— 
generalization from a few experiences, 
and chiefly from our “isms”! Few sonor- 


ous dicta about “human nature” can be 
labeled “True” after a keen probe stirs ° 
their roots. ; ; 

Unitarians are made and not born—that 
is why there are only 111,000 of us in the 
United States. This country is cold to in- 
tellectual independence and uncompromis- 
ing honesty. We cannot point with pride 
to anything but ourselves and say, “I am 
a Unitarian and therefore free.” 

Why among us does freedom so seldom 
go no further than the church door? Why 
cannot it seem to go. out into the world, 
and stand, as I believe it should, for great 
issues in the life of mankind? Where else 
is freedom and religion proved than among 
men? Why has not our freedom led us 
to battle for world peace through the only 
practicable means at hand—immediate ad- 
herence to this League of Nations; for a _ 
courageous support of clean men in public 
office; for a militant enforcement and ob- 
servance of the Highteenth Amendment as 
a profoundly necessary and beneficial piece 
of social legislation; for the Child Labor 
Amendment? Where stood our free, ra- 
tional, dispassionate, logical liberals when 
Woodrow Wilson was giving his life to call © 
mankind to take the greatest social step 
in history? I stood with him—and I know 
the loneliness of the liberal. 

No, my friends, I have learned that 
Walt Whitman penned immortal truth 
when he wrote: 


Ever man’s fear to be himself shall be 
Betweer man and man’s liberty. 


The world is not at home to a liberal. Man 
is not at home to his own liberalism. I 
can conceive only of a freedom in Religion 
that is a freedom in Life, for Religion is a 
life-code. 

And I can conceive only of a freedom 
that is coupled with a responsibility. The 
two are inseparable in any social plan— 
and who could deny ,that religion is a 
social question to-day? Responsibility 
means, derivatively and actually, answer- 
ability for our part in the world. Re- 
ligious liberalism is so near to religious 
irresponsibility that conventional asser- 
tions of freedom have lost their weight. 
Unitarianism, if lacking responsibility for 

> 
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intellectual candor and sincerity, is so 
near to nothing at all that the United 
States is overrun with quasi-liberals and 
- pseudo-Unitarians. Liberalism is too often 
the refuge of the mussy-minded! 

I cannot abide a middle-of-the-road lib- 
eral. A man’s charter of freedom is his 
bond of responsibility! Thoughts that 
lead us to departure from the old must 
guide us to the new—else we drift. In- 
tellectual bondage is no more to be de- 
plored than intellectual vagabondage. The 
Declaration of Independence in 1776 im- 
plied a national consciousness of duty, 
pledged by the signers to the world, and 
the only reason that the colonists made 
good their immortal document of revolt 
was because their leaders, through Valley 
Forge and Monmouth, could rally enough 
of that sense of obligation so that this 
people might be called a nation. To dis- 
own authority is to acknowledge a private 
code of self-control and duty. For our 
private code of religious freedom we stand, 
young and old, responsible before a world 
hostile and sore confused. 
- And that world, from the shadow of 
the cathedral, may hurl words of scorn 
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and misunderstanding at our little band. 
March on apace! Be certain of this—that 
you can find a eynic to snarl at every 
spiritual truth that was ever uttered and 
plat a crown of thorns for the Ideal. The 
world may not be at home to a liberal, 
but make youthful freedom and matured 
responsibility the inseparable coworkers in 
the development of your lives. 

More fraught with burdens and com- 
plexity than ever before stretches our 
world around us. Seldom can we step 
from the Tremont Street of life into the 
King’s Chapel of rest and contemplation. 
And so I ask you in this hour to rededi- 
eate yourselves to those eternal forces that 
make for the high adventure of life—the 
attainment of true self-consciousness. I 
ask you to entertain the thought that 
Freedom and Responsibility are the 
mighty factors in your religious develop- 
ment which will insure the immortality 
of your influence—which is one immortal- 
ity in which the living may glorify and 
rest assured. 

My friends, beware lest the spontaneity 
and the spirituality of your lives is 
drowned in the vortex of what we call 


wr. eae 


‘nrogress’! There is never so great a 
need for the Ideal in life as when the 
world seems to put its stamp of approval 
upon selfish gain. 

Now, if ever, mankind in its better mo- 
ments raises the Psalmist’s prayer: From . 
the end of the earth will I cry unto thee, 
when my heart is overwhelmed. Lead me 
to the rock that is higher than I!—a rock 
not the end of our progress, but a vantage 
point to view the miles already won and 
heights that rise ahead. 

We are traveling a long road. I do not 
know whence we came. But this I do 
know: that whither we go and how we go 
depends in no small measure upon how 
we face the facts of life and assume our 
responsibilities. We contribute to the his- 
tory of our race, and to the glorious at- 
tainment of our own self-consciousness, in 
so far as we take the burdens from those 
who have gone before, deal manfully with 
them, and pass them—lighter—to the gen- 
erations yet to come. Life is a heritage, 
offering us the past, and promising our 
present to the future. 

In these terms of Duty and Opportunity 
do I conceive my youth and my religion. 


The Religious Press sri a Marching Church 


_ It must speak for its constituency, but not always words of comfort 


T IS THE TASK of the church press 

so to state religious ideas and ideals and 
programs as to win the consent of the 
chureh to the forward steps that must 
always be taken if the truth is to keep 
alive. 

May I say, first of all, that the leader- 
ship of the press in shaping religious 
opinion must be that of expert mastery 
of religious ideas, and of skill in so stating 
those ideas as to make them effective 
forces in the thinking of the man who has 
possibly only an hour or two a week for 
reading a religious journal. We expect 
of all newspapers that they will give us 
facts, though we are often grievously dis- 
appointed in that expectation. It is the 
task of the Christian paper to tell the peo- 
ple the facts as to what is going on in the 
religious world, and so to interpret these 
facts as to make clear their essential sig- 
nificance. 

It has been, said that one test of a de- 
amocracy is the degree of its willingness 
to abide by the authority of the expert. 
The American public certainly has respect 
for experts—but there is danger of over- 
doing this respect. Almost any man of 
fair intellectual ability can, by circum- 
scribing his sphere of study, become pro- 
ficient in that sphere. This specialized 
ability, however, does not seem to me to 
be of any loftier order than that required 
by him who is to assemble the. results of 
research, adjust these findings into some 


From an address before 
the Wesleyan Association by 
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sort of consistency with one another, and 
then put them into language which the 
ordinary reader, after at least moderate 
mental effort, can comprehend. 
Twenty-five years ago we used to speak, 
almost with a sneer, of “popularizers” of 
science or philosophy or theology. We can 
so use the word “popularizer” as to make it 
anything but a term of reproach. No finer 
service can be rendered the public than so 
to marshal the discoveries of experts as 
to bring them within reach of the common 
thinking of the time. It required at least 
two hundred and fifty years for the 
Copernican theory to become part of the 
intellectual furnishings of the ordinary 
man—and that because there were no stu- 
dents who felt called upon to popularize 
the theory. Of course, popularization 
would have been difficult without cheap 
printing, but the scholarly ideal did not 
call for popularization. It is a matter for 
congratulation that at the present day men 
of high scholastic attainment are devoting 
themselves to phrasings of the profounder 
truths in which intelligibility by the ordi- 
nary mind is one of the chief aims. 
-There is a vast deal of inarticulate wis- 
dom abroad in any democracy which does 
not always find expression. Direct demo- 
eratie utterance, such as that which can 
be expressed in a vote, ordinarily has to 
be expressed in one of two monosyllables. 
‘The people can say directly only yes or no. 
Another type of utterance, however, may 


be just as truly democratic—the utterance, 
namely, of a leader who senses what is 
moving in the soul of a group, and gives 
that thought an expression which re- 
enforces in the minds of many followers 
the sentiment of those followers them- 
selves, by bringing the sentiment of the in- 
articulate into the articulate. In the old 
days of Horace Greeley and Samuel 
Bowles and E. L. Godkin, many a news: 
paper reader would frankly say that he 
did not know his own thought on a given 
question until he had read the New York 
Tribune or the Springfield Republican, or 
the Nation. This did not imply that the 
reader necessarily took his convictions 
from the editor. It did mean that the 
editor inevitably expressed on theme after 
theme the cloudy, unformulated notions 
of a worthy, though limited, group. What 
the reader meant was that he would very 
likely find in his favorite journal an ex- 
pression of opinion which he would ap- 
prove the instant he read it, but which he 
could not have framed for himself. 
Editorship of this kind is not to be 
dismissed by quoting the vulgar aphorism 
“Give the people what they want, or what 
they think they want.” Journalism that 
follows this cynical advice runs straight 
to demagogism. Suppose, however, we 
make the advice read that we are to give 
the people what their better religious in- 
terests crave. There can hardly be any 
(Continued on page 1292) - 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Other Uses for Meadville 
To the Editor cf THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The article from Dr. L. W. Mason of 
Pittsburgh, with the above title, printed 
in Tue Reeister of November 19, moves 
me to ask place for a word of reply. No 
one can esteem Dr. Mason more highly 
than I, but in this matter I think him 
wholly in error. 

Our country is too big for one Home 
for the Aged, even if those in need of such 
assistance were more numerous than they 
are likely to be in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. To take old people away from all 
their friends, and “collect” them from 
Maine to California and from the north 
to the south in one place, would be against 
all our present methods of social helpful- 
ness. We are trying more and more to 
keep natural relationships intact, to keep 
sacred ties of friendship, and for the aged 
to disturb as little as may be the sense of 
“helonging” to those whom they love even 
when it seems best to provide for them 
an institutional home. 

Even in New England, where most of 
the Unitarians live, there would probably 
be found few who would want to be regi- 
mented in one single refuge for their last 
years; and it is hoped that if the Liberal 
people of this country seriously undertake 
better provision for the aged than is now 
functioning outside of evangelical denom- 
inations, they will study the most modern 
methods and refuse to use any others. 

Besides, I am free to say that it would 


not be fair to Meadville to put a Home for . 


the Aged in place of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. Meadville is a delightful 
place to live in. -I can say that from ex- 
perience of its quiet beauty, its congenial 
society, and its many attractions. If the 
principle of “one home for the aged’ in 
our yast country were right, Meadville 
might be as good a place as any which was 
located as far from the center of liberal 
church life. But for Meadville to substi- 
tute a few old people, on the last gather- 
ing place of life’s journey, for an institu- 
tion that every year brought fresh young 
life into the community, would be a sad 
change. Moreover, the people who gave 
money for Meadville School had educa- 
tional ideals in mind. I am one of those 
most certain, from the time when Presi- 
dent Southworth made his first reeommen- 
dations, that the removal of a graduate 
school from Meadville to a university cen- 
ter was a necessary step in the develop- 
ment of those ideals that gave birth to the 
Theological School. But some educational 
purpose should be served at Meadville, 
some educational use of the plant there 
for the benefit of the Liberal faith should; 
if possible, be made. 

I have heard that a boys’ ‘school need 
not be the only type considered. What 
about a girls’ school? 

It is very difficult to find residential 
schools for girls that have any background 
of Liberal faith. The provisions for girls’ 
schools of any sort are quite inadequate. 
Above all, the provision for girls’ prepara- 
tory schools, where the fees need not be 


excessive, or the tendency to overexpense 
in dress and general living be what they 
are in most such schools and in many 
women’s colleges, is most inadequate. 
There are also new educational plans 
being developed successfully in the West 
for easing the pressure of women’s col- 
leges by means of junior colleges, and 


.special vocational and prevocational pro- 


visions, that might find a most helpful 
background at Meadville. 

And think what it might mean for the 
services and Sunday-school and young 
people’s associations of the Meadville 
church to have fifty to a hundred bright 
young girls studying there in old Divinity 
Hall! 

Meadville might prove a better place 
for a girls’ school than for a boys’ school. 
If the women of The Alliance would join 
with the women of like associations in the 
Universalist churches, and set themselves 
the task of building up a really progres- 
sive School for Girls in Meadville, I know 
of no better job or one more useful to lib- 
eral thought than that. At present, most of 
the preparatory schools for girls are either 
hopelessly backward in religious thought 
in both their resident leadership and in 
the opportunity for church service, or else 
so given to fashion and so worshipful of 
wealth that the culture is not of the sort 
needed by those who as wives and mothers 
should help on the Liberal faith. 

Moreover, a plant once dedicated to edu- 
cation must seek, in all fidelity to the gen- 
erous spirits that endowed it, a channel of 
service along that educational line, before 
even admitting for a moment the possi- 
bility of using it for quite another purpose. 

More girls’ schools, far more junior col- 
leges for women, are needed, I repeat. 

And there is a special need for more 
educational opportunities for girls and 
young women that are permeated with 
modern ideals in religion and social sery- 
ice and that are managed with simplicity 
and refinement of living in the interest of 
the best home life. ; 

Let no one think that old people can be 
“carted about” to one place! Don’t let 
the Unitarian body feel that it is absolved 
from educational obligations to Meadville 
by the mere changes that have made it 
both wise for students and most helpful 
for the denomination to move the gradu- 
ate school for training liberal ministers to 
Chicago. On the contrary, in my think- 
ing, a special obligation is owed not only 


to the donors who made a School at Mead- 


ville possible, but to Meadville itself, which 
has been so happy and helpful a part of 
the educational opportunity for divinity 
students for many years, to use if possi- 
ble the school plant for some purpose that 
looks forward in its aid to youth. 

It takes a big city, in which many of 
the same type of religious life are found, 
to make a Home for the Aged not too con- 
spicuous. A school, with its yearly re- 
newal of hope and courage and adventure 
in the young, can be properly a chief point 
in the small-town life. 

As for the man who gave money for the 
aged, bless his gift, if possible, by eman- 
cipating it from necessity of nearness to 


Pittsburgh, and make.it serve in a larger 
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usefulness. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


New Yor«K Crry.. 


- What Am I For? .- 


A little essay for nearly everybody 


C5 | 
Hutchinson’s clear portrayal, in One In- . 


creasing Purpose, of a mind in quest of its — 
true place, makes one think on these things | 


- anew. There is tremendous wastage of 


human raw material in precipitately deter- | 
mining what one is for, what it was that ‘ 
God had in mind in. giving one the opportu- 
nity to live. The ocean of life is strewn 
with wrecks along this shore of adventure. 
If we could determine what we are for by 
the knowledge we have when we are just ' 
through living instead of by the inex- 
perience we have when just beginning to 
live, we would prove an immense econo- 
mization of misfits. 

- But however many may be our blunder- 
ing decisions, there is a particular niche 
of service to which each of us is foreor- 
dained. If we had something of the pre- 
cision of chemical analysis, we should be 
able to discover, in the ingredients of 
which we are severally composed, un- 
mistakable indications of what we have 
been divinely fitted for. The reading 
might surprise us and would more likely 
than not be exceedingly disappointing to 
us. ; 
Every man who does the best he knows 

how surely is a candidate for divine 
guidance. “Sims” followed this gleam 
fairly well, and every man who moves 
forward as far as he sees the way to 
move is sure of Divine guidance, light let 

in upon the road fast enough to secure . 
him against the danger of getting out 

of the road. The conviction that one needs 

to have of being in the place divinely in- 
tended for him, be it a large place or a 
small one, at once creates a sense of the 


‘dignity of the work that he does in that 


place. It induces in him the feeling that 
the work is not only good work, but holy 
work. 

As soon as we commence to conceive of 
God as the Architect of History, with 
everything like “hit or miss” ruled out, 
then human effort becomes great, becomes 
possessed of a certain divineness and’ ever- 
lastingness, no matter what the work, if 
only done by one who has found his place 


of service at the point to which he was 


predetermined. 
We must lay it down as fundamental 
premise that the best part of every ; 
4 


man’s education, in every respect, comes 
from the man’s own “increasing purpose” 
in life. The only genuine and complete 
university, therefore, is life,—not ex- 
istence, but life: and that means personal- 
ity projected into intensity of action—- — 
action that is concentrated upon a purpose, 
responsive to a definite polarity, not scat- 
tered through the four points of compass, 
aiming at everything, hitting nothing. Itis" 
not so much that men can do great things 
because they themselves are great, as it 
is that they become great because they do 

great things. : ~ 


Religion and the State 


The year 1925 marked the real beginning 
of the open war on evolution and the 
first awakening of public interest in the 
issue. Although several States in various 
ways had banned or curbed the teaching 
of evolution in their public schools, Tennes- 
See was the first State to provide a special 
prohibitive statute. John T. Scopes, high- 
school teacher of Dayton, Tenn., was 
brought to trial for violation of this 
law. The trial attracted international 
attention. Mr. Scopes was convicted. His 


- case has been appealed to the Federal 


Court and the Supreme Court of Tennessee. 
The hearing before the State Supreme 
Court in the spring will be concerned en- 
tirely with the constitutionality of the law. 

Later, Georgia defeated the passage of 
an anti-evolution act, but the State Text- 
book Commission of Texas ordered three 
chapters on evolution deleted from the 
authorized text on biology. It is reported 
that the legislatures of at least twenty 
States will be asked in forthcoming ses- 
sions to adopt laws forbidding the teach- 
ing of evolution. 

Religious conservatives are also the real 
power back of efforts to compel the reading 
of the Bible almost invariably the Prot- 
estant King James Version, in the public 
schools. Roman Catholics, Jews, and alert 
religious liberals oppose such laws. The 
Governor of Ohio vetoed a compulsory, 
Bible reading bill passed by the legislature, 


but daily Bible reading is required by. 


statute in Pennsylvania, Delaware, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, and the 
Bible is an official textbook for public 
schools in Tennessee. Local school boards 
here and there have regulations to the 
same end. The American Civil -Liberties 
Union is offering legal and financial aid 
to persons who will test such laws and 
regulations in court. Such action has al- 
ready been brought against the School 
Board of Plattsville, Colo. 

‘New York State will likely be the scene 
of the first decisive legal test, begun in 
Mount Vernon, of the plan of excusing 
children from public schools for religious 
instruction.. The parochial school itself 
was saved by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court holding unconstitu- 
tional the Oregon law that would have 
eompelled every child from eight to sixteen 
years of age to attend only the public 
schools. 

Although it is settled that a teacher 
may not lawfully be refused employment 
on account of religion, school boards find 
other pretexts for avoiding teachers who 
are unsound on evolution or the deity of 
Jesus. ‘The great bulk of the antiscientific 


' —as well as the anti-Catholic—move in 


publie school control is local, and for that 
reason the more insidious and unassailable. 

Fundamentalism, the Bible issue, is a 
live, dominant major political question in 
America. That and prohibition are the 
only two issues that really stir public 
sentiment: to-day, says Frank R. Kent, a 
leading political observer. ‘ 


Controversy and Heresy 
The ‘Presbyterian General Assembly 
decreed that candidates for the ministry 


ret 


IVAL McPEAK 


shall not be licensed unless fhey definitely 
affirm belief in the Virgin Birth. This 
action raised a storm of protest, and, in 
an effort to bring about working harmony 
in the church, a commission of fifteen 
persons is studying the causes of con- 
troversy. Princeton Theological Seminary 
appears to be coming to the control of the 
militant Fundamentalist in Presbyte- 
rianism. Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney 
has been appointed to ‘an important 
professorship, which may be the opening 
to the presidency. 

The commission appointed last year by 
the Northern Baptist Convention to in- 
vestigate the orthodoxy of foreign mis- 
sionaries found three cases of bona fide 
heresy, and the Convention at this year’s 
meeting refused to call these and other 
modernists from the field. As a result, the 
ultra-Fundamentalist group, the Baptist 
Bible Union, has instituted its own mis- 
sionary activities. The Convention seated 
the delegates from the Park Avenue 
Church in New York City, which, under 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, has abolished 


immersion as a requisite of membership ;. 


but it issued a statement which is taken 
by the conservatives as a fair warning to 
this church to become “regular” if it 
wishes to remain in the Convention. 

The Southern Baptist Convention 
adopted a statement of faith, lucidly 
Fundamentalistic. It failed to satisfy an 
ultraconservative minority who wished it 
to include a complete repudiation of the 
evolutionary origin of man. 

The Triennial Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church affirmed the con- 
viction of Bishop William Montgomery 
Brown for heresy, and he was deposed 
from the ministry. 

The International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ ordered that no mission- 
aries be employed who received members 
into churches without requiring immersion, 
and that missionaries who practiced such 
“open membership” be dismissed. 

Because Andover Theological. Seminary 
was founded on a specified trust for per- 
petuating a definite system of orthodox 


‘theology and because its affiliation with 


the Harvard. Divinity School failed to 
carry out this trust, the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts declared the plan of affilia- 
tion void. 

Meanwhile Islam had its own heresy 
trial. Sheikh Aly Abdel Razek was sen- 
tenced to dismissal from his professorship 
of religious jurisprudence in the University 
of Al Azhar in Cairo for revolting from 
the Moslem theocratic system and breaking 
with the authority of the official scripture, 
the Koran, as interpreted by the official 
theologians. | 

Religion and Life 
For the first time in history, churches 


united in a world gathering to study how ° 


Christianity should operate in politics, 
economics, educations, and international 
relations. Representatives of Protestant 


and Eastern Orthodox churches met at” 


Stockholm, Sweden, in August, as the 
Universal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work. The most important thing 
about the conference was that it was held. 


Religion Around the World i in 1925 


The addresses and the message formulated 
by the conference were not as explicit and 
thoroughgoing as might have been desired. 
But, like “Copec” in England, it betrayed 
a Christian conscience alive in a troubled 
and changing world. In preparation for 
a similar conference in America, the IJn- 
quiry is stimulating study by churches 
throughout the country of the same prob- 
lems and of the function of the church 
itself. 

The National Council of tori Seatlonan 
Churches adopted a forward-looking State- 
ment of Social Ideals. It advocated “the 
most equitable division of the product of 
industry that can be devised’ and declared 
“that the Church of Christ as an institu- 
tion should not be used as an instrument 
or an agency in the support of war.” The 
Evangelical Synod took a similar stand 
on war as touching that church. The 
Universalist General Convention affirmed 
that the individual conscience was supreme, 
and that men in consequence had the 
right in time of war to refuse on con- 
scientious grounds to render military serv- 
ice. Practically every national denomina- 
tional gathering during the last two years 
has urged the entrance of the United 
States into the World Court. : 

The Universalists are raising a million- 
dollar World Service Fund for good works 
outside their denomination. Non-sectarian 
religious and educational clubs for Turkey 
is the first major project. 

Disturbances in China have led the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and several 
church and mission bodies to urge the 
abolition of extraterritoriality and other 
inequalities. 

A comprehensive and unbiased report on 
the state of prohibition in America was 
issued by the Research and Education De- 
partment of the Federal Council of 
Churches. It brought forth much criti- 
cism and much praise. But the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Council stated 
that there was nothing in the report “to 
justify modification of the stand of the 
churches for prohibition.” 

The promise of the bride to “obey’”’ was 
stricken from the Episcopal marriage sery- 
ice by vote of the Triennial Convention. 
The Convention defeated an attempt to 
prohibit the remarriage of the innocent 
party in a divorce. : 


Union and Reunion 

The Presbyterian, Methodist, and Con- 
gregational churches of Canada formally 
merged as the United Church of Canada 
on June 10. On the same day, dissenting 
Presbyterians met to organize a continuing 
church. They oppose the organizational 
principle of the union and many of them 
feel that the United Church is untrue to 
the “faith once delivered.” 

Northern Methodist conferences voted 
for reunion with the Methodist Bpiscopal 
Chureh, South, but the Southern confer- 
ences defeated the project. The three 
Methodist bodies in England are nearer 
union as the result of a favorable ballot. 
The two great churches of Scotland are 
still negotiating for union. Four-year ne- 

(Continued on page 1293) 
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The Other Four Hours 


N HIS “Wise Men from the East and 

from the West,’ Mr. Rihbany deplores 
the lack of leisure in our modern life and 
tells the following story in illustration: 

“Recently an American lady said to me: 
“why do you speak against machinery— 
or at any rate the present use of it? It 
took my grandmother five hours to do 
by hand the sewing which I now do in 
one hour on the sewing machine.” “Yes, 
Madam,” I replied, “but what do you do in 
the other four hours?” ‘More sewing,” 
she answered with a sweet smile. 

This story is typical of the failure of 
our labor-saving inventions to save labor. 
The Italian historian Guglielmo Ferrero 
also ealls this menace to our attention 


and says that “Western civilization has 


been chained by its slaves of iron and 
fire,” and asks if machinery is to be our 
slave or master. We thoughtful women 
must muse on the words of these two 
men and try to solve the riddle of our 
ever lessening leisure. 


ie 


The telephone, which one man wittily 
calls ‘‘an infernal convenience,” is responsi- 
ble for a good deal of our trouble, As a 
convenience and time-saver it is wonder- 
ful; and, as a trouble-maker and complica- 
ter of our daily routine, it has no equal. 
We plan out our day at:8 a.m., and by 9 a.M. 
our schedule is unrecognizable because of 
several telephone calls. The automobile 
saves us much weary walking and brings 
our distant friends within easy reach ; but, 
as an archfiend to make us attempt more 
in one day than we ought to do in three, 
‘it is without a rival. To these two in- 
ventions we owe much of our present com- 
plex existence, but oh! let us try to find 
our poise before more malicious things 
begin to creep into our daily lives. The 
radio is becoming more and more widely 
used and the aeroplane may in time be- 
come a family necessity. 

The many eating places make it so easy 
to take a bite between shopping and after- 
noon engagements; so we do not go home 
for the quiet, nourishing meal with the 
needed relaxation, but sit tense amid a 
chattering throng and eat indigestible food. 
Clothes are so easily purchased that we 
do not plan our wardrobes and do our 
dressmaking spring and fall as our 
mothers did; and so we are shopping all 
through the year. So far we haye not 
found the wise use of our modern con- 
veniences and of our labor-saving and 
time-saving devices, but we use up all our 
“other hours” in creating more needs, 
more engagements, more frantic running 
about from one place to another. 

Why is it not possible to say “No” to 
the friend who telephones us an alluring 


invitation when our business as house-~ 


wife needs us in the home?- Why is it 
not possible to get all the joy out of the 
car without planning the impossible? Why 
not ruthlessly cut out all the things we can- 
not do and realize that this terribly busy 
life of to-day is much an attitude of mind? 
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HELEN POOR THOMAS 


Our grandmothers could not go out and 
buy ready-made clothes, bread, cake, ice 
cream, preserves, and canned goods,—in 
fact order in an entire menu from a 
caterer, or in some domestic emergency 
carry off their guests to a club or restau- 
rant. But one does not have to go back 
to our grandmothers’ day to know what it 
means to lead a primitive existence. 


On an island oif the Southern coast were’ 


a little group of Northern women, whose 
husbands were engaged in the Sea Island 
cotton business. Let me tell you of my 
first years of housekeeping on this island. 
There were no telephones. We had no 
running water in the house, the supply 
being from an artesian well in the back 
yard, and the morning chamberwork was a 
tedious process with a small colored boy 
“toting” endless buckets of water. The 
house was heated only by open fires which 
went out at night and, where the ther- 
mometer occasionally registered 30 degrees, 
we suffered more than in zero weather in 
the North. One morning we awoke to 
find everything frozen solid, even the eggs. 
We cooked with wood; and to one who 
was not well versed in cookery, at the best 
it was difficult to remember to replenish 
the fire; but if we forgot, lo! our cake had 
fallen and was a failure. There was 
neither gas nor electricity on the island, 
and it was one of the morning duties to 
fill a multitude of lamps, and lanterns also 
to be used by anyone venturing forth at 
night. Without telephones we could not 
help out the daily menu at the last minute, 
and there was no such thing as ready 
cooked food, not even bakers’ bread. We 
could buy only the simple ingredients, and 
were entirely dependent on the exertions of 
our own household for all three meals. We 
would rack our brains in the morning to 
think of every possible emergency which 
might arise, and send off the small colored 
boy to the general store to buy such things 
as we could. There was no meat on the 


The House on the Hill 


(Gould Farm, Great Barrington, Mass.) 
GRACE BE. ROCKWELL 


The trees stand close, as if they loved 
the place, 
And swing and sway their branches all 
day long; 
And whisper summer secrets to the brook 
That murmurs o’er its stones in liquid 
song. 


Will you go in? The doors stand always 


wide, 
And welcome waits for every entering 
guest ; ; 
It is a Home, with all that dear word 
means, 


Full of activity, yet full of rest. 


It is a Shrine, for in it lived a man 
So great and gracious that, like per- 
fume rare, 
His memory fills the rooms where once 
he walked, — 
And greatly blesses all who enter there. 


island. We kept chickens and turkeys, 
and the small colored children occasionally 
fished in the “crick.” . 

_ We were a fiye-mile drive to the shore. 
A strong mule drew us over the sandy 
roads, and then husky negroes rowed us 
to the mainland. The nearest doctor was 
on the mainland, so we tried not to be 
ijl; but occasionally one of our little band 
of women had a baby, and pulled through 
more by the grace of God than by the 
skill of the doctor, 

If one has lived this primitive existence 
and then returns to a more normal life, 
one hates to see women the slaves of 
modern inventions instead of freed by 
them. If the machinery of life is always 


to be so in evidence, how are we going to | 


get a background of leisure in our homes 
and lives? For we take even our intellec- 
tual life on the fly, and in rushing about 
to current events classes and lectures we 
do not take time to read. The same time 
we spend in going from one lecture to 
another could be profitably spent over the 
newspapers and some of the best books 
on current topics. But no! we let others 
make up our minds for us; and as one 
woman said, “I’m so mixed up, I’ve heard 
so many lectures this week; and I’m al- 
ways influenced by the last person I’ve 
heard.” 

Making a business of our lives is new to 
us women. We inherit from our capable 
forbears the ability to do things, but we 
have still to learn how to get things done 
by others and by machinery and to use 
wisely the leisure thus acquired; to take 
advantage of our opportunities instead of 
being engulfed by them; to simplify our 
dress, instead of giving the manufac- 
turers increased activity by multiplying 
our needs; to use the ready-cooked food, 
the club, and restaurant as aids to our 
housekeeping instead of as an excuse 
to abandon our homes. What are we 
women doing with “the other four hours”? 
Using them to develop the higher side of 
our home, or spending them outside of 


.the home? If we are spending them out 


of the home, are we devoting them to 
amusement and self-cultivation, or are we 
giving at least a few of them to the sery- 
ice of the world? 

te 


What advantage is there in being re- 
lieved of the machinery of life unless it 
helps us to develop the spiritual? Surely 
our homes should be more than just places 
in which to eat and sleep; they should be 
like oases in the desert—little pools of 
quiet and rest and re-creation for our 
spiritual life. Someone in the household 
must have a background of leisure, some- 
one must make us feel that there is time 
for our souls to grow. If father, mother, 
and children are all leading hectic lives, 
who will furnish the atmosphere of 
“home” ? ; 

“Wouldst thou go forth to bless, 
Be sure of thine own ground. 
Fix well thy center first, 

Then draw thy circle round.” 


Best Sellers 


An interesting revelation of American literary taste is offered in the list of books most in ld 
demand at public libraries throughout the country, published each month by the New York Book- 
man. © For example, the twelve novels which proved most popular in November were: Gene Stratton- 
Porter’s The Keeper of the Bees, Hamilton Gibbs’s Soundings, Mrs. Rinehart’s The Red Lamp, Arlen’s The 
Green Hat, Margaret Kennedy’s The Constant Nymph, Sinclair Lewis’s Arrowsmith, Harold Bell Wright’s Sou 
of His Father, E. Barrington’s Glorious Apollo, Curwood’s Ancient Highway, Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s Little 
French Girl, Willa Cather’s The Professor's House, and last, though by no means least, Galsworthy’s White 


Monkey. Certainly, a varied lot! 


Keeping Up with Evolution 

WHAT Is EyoLtuTion? By George H. Parker. 
Harvard Uniwersity Press. $1.50. 

The distinguished author, professor of 
zovlogy in Harvard University, has pre- 
sented us with a brief, readable account of 
the main facts ofevolution. He points out 
the difference between evolution and the ex- 
planations of the doctrine, about which men 
differ. The evidence is of five kinds,—from 
Comparative Anatomy, Embryology, Geol- 
ogy, Zoogeography, and from Rudimentary 
Organs; the factors by which scholars 
have sought to explain the process of eyo- 
lution,—Lamarck’s principle, Darwin’s nat- 
ural selection, Naegeli’s idioplasm, Eimer’s 
orthogenesis, De Vries’s mutations, and the 
like. It has been clear for some time that 
too much emphasis has been placed on the 
Darwinian factor. A frank acknowledg- 
ment of this fact by such men as Bateson 
and Morgan has been misunderstood by 
some and taken to mean an abandonment 
of evolution. ‘But,’ says Professor Par- 
ker, “every biologist in the world of any 
standing admits without qualification the 
evolutionary doctrine of descent with mod- 
ification.” 

One thing stands out clearly in discus- 
sions of this subject; namely, that not all 
the factors of evolution have yet been 
discovered. It is interesting also to note 
how estimates of the length of time life 
may have been on this planet have rapidly 
increased. They vary from a hundred 
million to two thousand millions of years. 
Man, however, is a newcomer, and has 
been here perhaps less than a million 
years. If one has not paid much attention 
to this subject for a few years, a perusal 
of this book will make him realize how 
quickly one falls behind. For instance, 
according to the Mendelian theory of 
heredity, not only is a man the ‘half- 
brother of his children, but even, says 
Professor Parker, “two brothers may be of 
diverse species provided they show a unit 
character difference.” G: BD. 


Important 

Tae CHRIST OF FAITH AND THE JESUS OF 
History. By D. M. Ross. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

A really important book, despite what 
seems a somewhat homiletic and formal 
beginning. It is really an essay in de- 
velopment, and itself illustrates its theme 
by increasing in power and value as it 


How many of these stories have you read? 


goes on. It undertakes to show how the 
leading ideas of Jesus retained, in spite 
of much appearance to the contrary, their 
regnancy in the church of the succeeding 
centuries. The formulation of these lead- 
ing ideas is of interest to the liberal 
Christian reader. In the forefront stands 
the Sovereignty of Goodness, then the 
Fatherhood of God and the Sonship of 
Man (not, be it observed, the Sonship of 
Christ), then the Kingdom of God and the 
Leader of the Kingdom (as Unitarians 
like to speak of the leadership of Jesus), 
and lastly some “consciousness of His 
significance for the realization of the 
divine purpose with humanity” and of 
“the suffering which awaits Him as bound 
up with His vocation to be the Leader 
in the Kingdom of God.” 

These constituent elements of Jesus’ 
own religious experience have remained 
the genuine criteria of his true following. 
Often obscured, often suppressed, their 
dominance has nore the less meant the 
real presence of Christianity. The clear 
and persuasive presentation of this thesis 
makes at every point for liberalism over 
against all orthodoxy; indeed, the book 
closes with a powerful, though just, crit- 
icism of sacramentalism, sacerdotalism, 
and orthodoxy as the chief denials of 
Jesus’ own ideals. 

Nowhere in the book is there any real 
“orthodoxy,” not even in Chapter 15 (by 
a misprint numbered 16), headed “God 
Conceived and Worshiped as God in 
Christ.” Most valuable and significant is 
Chapter 11, on “The Fact and Legitimacy 
of Development.” In its way it is a 
classic. OF BB. 


The Plea of Youth 

Youtn’s ApventuRN. By Allan A. Hunter: 
Foreword by -Harry Emerson Fosdick. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. $1.25, 

Dr. Fosdick’s commendation, generous as 
it is, is notably restrained; perhaps it is 
better to haye the advantage of under- 
statement in commending a book in which 
an important and often misunderstood por- 
tion of the younger generation becomes 
articulate and speaks for itself. We have 
had many books voicing the rebellion of 
youth against the humbug of genteel tradi- 
tion and the naive rationalizing by which 
we adults have set up explanations of dirty 
deeds. Mr. Hunter does this same thing 
rather better than most. Having paid his 


A. R. H. 


respects to the “stuffiness” of the past age, 
he goes on to declare the faith of the 
younger generation in a devotion to reality, 
to personality developed under liberty, to 
brotherliness and co-operation ; in short, in 
a devotion to giving the spiritual values a 
chance in the life of every person and of 
every race. ; 

Familiar with the Youth Movement in 
all lands, Mr. Hunter believes that his 
record is a true statement of what is 
essential to it. None of the big problems 
of life. personal or social, have been side- 
stepped,—on each he turns the white light, 
discloses the essentials, and modestly but 
persuasively suggests the approach and 
principles that the future must adopt in 
their solution. After struggling through 
the weary sultriness of contemporary 
criticism ‘and -Febellion, the reading of 
these one hundred and fifty pages comes 
like a revivifying, strong breeze from the 
northwest. 

Ministers, parents, educators, all who 
feel in any way responsible for preparing 
the coming generation for its job, and all 
who hope to have any participation in the 
work that must presently fall into the 
hands of the coming generation, should 
read this book,—read it twice, thrice. 
Once the generation for which this author 
speaks gets track of it, it will need no 


further advertising. Ww. FG. 
On Camel-Back 
A Rep Carpet ON THE SAHARA, By Hdna 


Brush Perkins. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. $38.50. 

Who has not dreamed of a trip on the 
lofty hump of a swaying camel into that 
mysterious land, the great Sahara Desert? 
In this extremely well-written book, the 
author takes the reader on just such a 
journey. The start is made from Biskra, 
in Algiers, the party consisting of seven 
camels, two donkeys, one horse, seven 
Arabs, including the conductor of the 
party, a remarkable man of highly de- 
pendable character, and the two women 
passengers. A vivid picture is painted of 
the bare, wind-swept, sandy waste ; the well 
in the desert, ancient as Abraham, and 
exactly as when Rebekah drew water for 
the thirsty camels of Isaac’s messenger ; 
the curious mirages, that lure one on to 
the deceitful lake that fades and vanishes 
as it is approached; the occasional oases, 
some but a few palm trees in the all-sur- 
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rounding desolation, others affording op- 
portunity for considerable villages; the 
tranquil evening hour, when, at sunset, 
the Arabs halt the little caravan, drop on 
their knees with their faces turned toward 
Mecea, and pour out their evening prayers; 
the picturesque camp, with the tents 
pitched like those of the ancient Old 
Testament patriarchs; the golden sunset, 
with occasional rosy reflections; the an- 
imals picketed about; the whole encamp- 
ment a leaf out of the Arabian Nights. 
Around the tiny campfire, fed with roots 
earried with the expedition, they sit and 
meditate and dream, varying the quiet 
hour with an occasional Arab song,—an 
hour impregnated with sadness, the brood- 
ing sadness of the all-surrounding desert, 
—not an unhappy sadness, but a minor 
chord of peace and longing. The desert, 
especially at the sunset hour, affords un- 
rivaled opportunity for meditation on life 
and life’s deeper meanings. 

Out on the wind-swept desert, sur- 
rounded by clean sand, beaten upon by the 
ardent rays of the sun and fanned by the 
dry desert winds, there is beauty and 
peace. The misery and sordidness of the 
Arab desert towns are portrayed in sharp 
contrast. The lot of woman is hard in- 
deed, and she ages early. The children 
mostly have sore eyes. Just outside, on 
the sandy plain, one looks up to the clean, 
blue, starry night; but in the towns there 
is filth, disease, and degradation. An in- 
tensely interesting chapter describes a 
féte day, ushered in by the arrival of a 
number of auto trucks on caterpillar 
wheels, the first to traverse the desert 
sands, and followed by horse, donkey, and 
camel racing. A book that can be cor- 
dially recommended to the great travel- 
loving public. M..B. 3; 


China To-day 

ROVING THROUGH SOUTHERN CHINA. By Harry 
A, Franck. New York: The Century Company. 

Eyerything about China that Harry 
Franck writes is worth reading. Mr. Franck 
has neither the temperament of the opti- 
mist nor the vision of the idealist; con- 
sequently, he sees the Chinese simply in 
the hard white light of every day, so fail- 
ing to give sufficient consideration to the 
molding influences underneath the surface, 
such as Western education, Christian mis- 
sions, and modern industrialism. The 
Chinese are changing—that is the one 
tremendous fact: even in the poorest and 
most downtrodden sections, they are far 
from stationary. The reviewer who has 
been over some of the ground traveled 
by Mr. Franck, has often been astonished 
by the changes not only in conditions 
but in opinions and desires. 

It is a pity that Mr. Franck should spoil 
so valuable a chapter as that entitled 
“Some General Aspects of Chinese Life” 
by stating: “The Oriental has no notion 
of time, and racially is incapable of hurry- 
ing.’ Anyone who knows the modern man 
of China knows that he can hurry when 
occasion requires, though not in the 
hustling fashion of the American. He has, 
too, a keen sense of time and its value. 
Passing over these inaccuracies, which 
after all do not mar the general descrip- 
tive matter, we are moved to praise what 
Mr. Franck has written regarding the Yang- 


The Christian Register 


tse section. Many foreigners of the 
tourist class spend some time on this river, 
and they can obtain from our “vagabond 
traveler” much valuable information re- 
garding what experiences are likely to be- 
fall them. 


They will scarcely learn from Mr. Franck - 


the more promising aspects of Chinese na- 
tional life, especially when it comes to 
Nanking. Mr. Franck makes that ancient 
capital a poor sort of place, and so it is if 
judged externally. The superficial traveler 
will agree with Mr. Franck, when he says, 
“Tts colossal domain contains only about 


200,000 more or less miserable inhabitants: 


lost in the immensity of desolated spaces 
retaken by nature amid heaps of ruins on 
which savage vegetation reigns untamed.” 
But no one sitting down to table with 
the dozen or so clean, bright, animated 
young naval students studying at the 
Chinese National Academy of Nanking as 
the reviewer did would have spoken of 
them as “miserable.” From Nanking, we 
got the idea of a live, progressive center 
where there was much fine purpose and 
accomplishment even if a Chinese military 
band did go along the road “playing Tip- 
perary in fast time as a funeral March!” 

Having called attention to what may be 
called the bias of Mr. Franck’s mind, let 
us say that we know of no book on cen- 
tral China more worth while than this 
one. The story told by the author is the 
result of more than a year of travel, 
the larger part of it off the beaten tracks. 
Mr. Franck is a man, we should judge, 
interested in people, especially the plain 
people; therefore his book reveals to us 
the life and the occupations of the masses. 
We have the filth, the noise, the smells, 
the indifference; we have the poverty and 
the heat, the incessant grind and steady 
labor, the superstition, and conventionally ; 
and it is all true just as our author 
states; but we cannot help wishing for a 
little more of the bright side, the promis- 
ing and progressive side, of Chinese life. 

T. V.N. 


Modern Missions 


Tun CHRIST OF THE INDIAN ROAD. By JB. 
Stanley Jones. Boston: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.00. 

Breadth of spiritual vision and depth of 
spiritual experience enable Dr. Jones to 
frame an ideal of evangelism, and to 
develop methods of approach toward its 
fulfillment, far removed from the ideal 
and the methods prevalent throughout the 
greater part of the nineteenth century, in 
the likeness of which many of us are still 
apt to think of missions and missionaries. 
“Some of the notions valid in the past are 
not holding good to-day,” says Dr. Jones. 
“In the days when I volunteered to be a 
missionary, the prevailing thought was 
that a cataract of human souls was pour- 
ing over into perdition and that we were 
to rescue aS many as possible. This idea 
is no longer prevailing as a motive for 
foreign missions. ... Again, we are not 
in India -to give its people a blocked-off, 
rigid ecclesiastical and theological system, 
saying to them, ‘Take that in its entirety, 
or nothing. .. .’ Some of our ecclesiastical 
systems built upon a controversy lose 
meaning when they pass over into a totally 
different atmosphere. But Jesus is univer- 
sal. He appeals to the universal heart.... 


(12) [Dscempmr 31 1925_ 
Religion is the life of God in the soul issu- 
ing in the kingdom of God on earth.... 
It is just that certain note that needs 
to be struck in India; not the note of 
aggressive dogmatism, but the Perscaaiye 
note of Christian experience.” 
Surely these words have the aoent ofa 
builder of “the Universal Church” , 
“Lofty as is the love of God 
And — as the wants of man.” 
: ASME Bs 


Soul Metiies 

SPRMONS oF A CHEMIST. By Hdwin E. Slos- 
son, Ph.D., LL.D., Director of Science Service, 
Washington. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 

Mr. Slosson has done our age a great 
service in sending out this collection of 
sermons. His scientific discipline, his wide 
experience, his understanding of human 
nature, his remarkably accurate knowl- 
edge of the most significant episodes of 
history, his familiarity with the Bible in 
the light of modern criticism, all add to 
the qualifications of a man who had a 
genius for the interpretative of nature, of 
human nature, and of man’s vital relation 
with his Creator. ; 

These lay sermons were prepared dur- 
ing thirty years’ experience as elder or 
deacon in Presbyterian or Congregational 
churches. In them is scarcely a word to 
scrateh the sensibilities of a Unitarian. 
If anyone enjoys sermons that are in- 
forming, illuminating, and persuasive, as 
well as intensely interesting, he will enjoy 
these to the utmost, be he minister or lay- 
man. They rank easily with Michel 
Pupin’s recent address indicating the utter _ 
impossibility of any antagonism between 
science and religion. Collectors of the 
twenty-five best sermons of the year cer- 
tainly slipped when they did not include 
one of Dr. Slosson’s. If circumstances 
inake attendance impossible for anyone 
who derives great satisfaction from a 
church service, one of these sermons will 
stand as a competent substitute. At its 
close, one cannot dismiss its content from 
his mind. It will help him to massage 
his soul, to quicken his will to the highest 
standards. pee dee el W. F.-G. 


Some British Plays 

Tue Cuinr British DRAMATISTS. Edited 
by Brander Matthews and Paul R. Lieder. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

By many students of the drama, this 
volume will be accorded a hearty wel- 
come. Within the compass of more than 
one thousand pages, printed on excellent 
paper in double columns, it includes the 
complete text of twenty-five plays, ar- 
ranged in chronological order, and il- 
lustrating the development of the drama 
in England from the reign of Henry VII. 
to the close of the nineteenth century. 
The collection contains such contrasting 
works as Marlowe’s Edward II., Otway’s 
Venice Preserved. Bulwer Lytton’s Riche- 
lieu, Congreve’s The Way of the World, 
Robertson’s Caste, and Pinero’s The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray. An interesting 
feature is an introductory essay on “The 
Theatre in WBngland.” Put this book 
on your shelf beside the two volumes of 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists, offered 
by the same publishers, and you will 
have a dramatic ubrary, of genuine value. _ 
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White Nanny Goat and Fun 


ANNE MILTIMORE PENDLETON 


Jean and Buddie and Lolela had gone this time she stopped right in the middle 


back to the city. 

Billie Buster was all alone again in the 
little mountain home with Forest Ranger 
Father and Mother Dear. There was no 
one else. And Billie ‘Buster was very 
lonely and sad. 

Oh, but I forgot! 
Nanny Goat. 

White Nanny Goat was very. well for a 

pet. But Billie Buster wanted someone 
to play with him. He wanted someone 
who could take turns riding on the Kiddie 
Kar, or who could teeter up and down with 
him on the teeter-totter board. What is 
the use of a teeter-totter board for one 
little boy? None at all, so Billie Buster 
thought. 
_ Billie Buster sat down very uncom- 
fortably down hill on the down end of the 
teeter-totter board. He put his chin in his 
two hands, and he thought, and he 
thought. 

He thought it wasn’t much fun being 
just one little boy in a quiet mountain 
place. He thought of Jean and Buddie 
and Lolela haying a good time in the city 
playing with lots of other boys and girls. 

White Nanny Goat poked her head ia 
Billy Buster’s hands. 

“Baa-aa-aaaa !” said White Nanny Goat. 


There was White 


That was her way of asking Eeite Buster - 


to play with her. 

But Billie Buster pushed White Nanny 
Goat away. He didn’t want to play with 
White Nanny Goat. He wanted to play 
with little boys and girls who could teeter- 
totter with him, or ride on his Kiddy Kar. 

Billie Buster got up from sitting down 
uncomfortably down hill on the down end 
of the teeter-totter board. He went over 
and sat on his Kiddy Kar. But he didn’t 
try to run it. He just sat there. White 
Nanny Goat followed Billie Buster over 
to the Kiddy Kar. _ 

White Nanny Goat poked her head into 
Billy Buster’s lap. 

_ Baa-aa-aaaa !” said White Nanny Goat 
most pleadingly 

“Go away!’ said Bille Buster most ex- 
ceedingly crossly. 

And he gave White Nanny.Goat a hard 
little shove and a bad little push. 

White Nanny Goat went away. She 
went straight to the teeter-totter board. 
She walked uphill on the down end of the 
teeter-totter board. She walked downhill 
on the up end of the teeter-totter board 
which: went down so quickly that White 
Nanny Goat slid down the last half of the 
way. Then she walked uphill again, and 


of the teeter-totter board. 

She teetered it, and she tottered it, and 
my goodness, gracious me, but she just 
had the best time teeter-tottering! Then 
she looked over at Billie Buster. 

Billie Buster had stopped looking lone- 
some and sad. He was looking most 
happy and glad. 

“Baa-aa-aaaa!” said White Nanny Goat. 

Billie Buster knew exactly what White 


.Nanny Goat was saying. He rushed back 


to the teeter-totter board. He sat down 
very comfortably on the down end of the 
teeter-totter board. But he didn’t stay 
on the down end long. Before he knew 
it White Nanny Goat had moved a little 
bit, and Billy Buster was on the up end 
of the teeter-totter board. And White 
Nanny Goat was on the down end. And 
then Billie Buster was down again, and 
White Nanny Goat was up. 

And there they were, Billie Buster and 
White Nanny Goat, teetering and tottering 
away just as if they were two little boys, 
or a little boy and a little girl, or two 
little girls. My goodness, gracious me, 
but they did have the best time! 

And then Billie Buster taught White 
Nanny Goat to ride on the Kiddy Kar with 
him. White Nanny Goat would stand up 
on the Kiddy Kar on her hind feet and 
put her front feet on the handles. Billie 
Buster would sit behind White Nanny 
Goat and do ‘the pushing. Oh, playing 
with White Nanny Goat was such fun! 

For many, many weeks Billie Buster 
and White Nanny Goat played together 
this way. Billie Buster thought up other 
ways.to play, too. 

Then one day Forest Ranger Father and 
Mother Dear took Billie Buster to the city 
to visit with Jean and Buddie and Lolela. 
And didn’t they all laugh when Billie 
Buster told them of his fun with White 
Nanny Goat? They wished they had a 
White Nanny Goat, too. 

Billie Buster stayed in the city with 
Jean and Buddie and Lolela a long time, 
and he had a happy time with them. But 
he was glad when Forest Ranger Father 
and Mother Dear were ready to go back 
to the little mountain home. 

Billie Buster could hardly wait to get 
home to see White Nanny Goat again. 

And my goodness, gracious me, but he 
did have the surprise of his life when he 
did see White Nanny Goat. She was just 
the same as ever, but with her were three 
tiny little kids—a black one, a white one, 
and a black-and-white one! 


“Baa-aa-aaaa !”’ said White Nanny Goat 
to Billy Buster. 

‘Bee-ee-eeee !”’ said the little black kid. 

“Bii-ii-iiii!” said the little white kid. 


AMawiiite kid. 

Billie Buster tried to hug the three 
little kids and White Nanny Goat all at 
once. He couldn’t do it very well, because 
they were all so wriggly. 

So right then and there, Billie Buster 
named the little black kid Jean, and he 
named the little white kid Buddie, and he 
named the little black-and-white kid 
Lolela. 

“Oh, White Nanny Goat!” said Billie 
Buster, “won’t we have the mostest fun, 
you and me and Buddie and Jean and 
Lolela !” 

“Baa-aa-aaaa !” said White Nanny Goat. 

“Bee-ee-eeee !” said the little black kid 
who was Jean. 

“Bii-ii-iii !” said the little white kid who 
was Buddie. 
and-white kid who was Lolela. 

[All rights reserved] 


Unhistorical Dates 
EUNICE HALE PIERCE 


Kenneth pranced about the house one 
Friday evening, too excited to keep still. 
Uncle John had just telephoned that the 
following day he was going to drive some 
men to the Imperial Valley on a business 
trip, and he invited Kenneth to go with 
them. ' 

Marjorie, his younger sister, 
pleased as her brother himself. 

“What a good time you will have!” she 
said; and added, “I-I wish I could, too.” 

“Oh, this is a men’s party,” Kenneth de- 
clared loftily. “No room for girls.” 

When Uncle John honked his horn next 
morning, Kenneth was ready. Just before 
they started, Daddy slipped a fifty-cent 
piece and a quarter into his hand, saying, 
“You may want to buy something in the 
Valley.”’ Kenneth felt rich indeed, and 
clinked the coins together in his pocket. 

The trip was over a hundred miles long, 
with plenty to see all the way. They went 
up and up, turning and twisting up one 
grade after another. Finally, they came 
to a place where they could catch the first 
glimpse of the desert, far beyond and 
below. Then down, down, a long stretch 
of level pavement, and the car drew into 
a town, where the night was to be spent. 

Kenneth walked up and down, looking 
in the storewindows, and tried to decide 
what to do with his money. However, he 
saw nothing he wanted especially, so he 
made up his mind to wait. 


was as 
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Part of a New Year’s Covenant 


I will be wise. 
I am Life’s pupil. Earth’s my school- 
room. , 
Babe and sage shall be my teachers ; 
thrush’s song 
And glint of star my mood; yon cliff, 
rose, brook, my books. 
I will be wise. 
—Henry Hallam Tweedy. 


Sentence Sermon 
The Lord give thee understanding in 
all things.—2 Tim. ti. 7. 


After breakfast the next day, they all 
climbed into the car again and rode for 
miles. Kenneth knew that dates grow in 
the reclaimed desert land of Imperial Val- 
ley, so he was pleased when his uncle 
said that they were going to stop for a 
while at a date ranch. 

The dates hung low on the palms and 
were completely covered with big white 
bags to keep out the birds and bees, but 
many had fallen to the ground. Kenneth 
- sampled one or two that were edible, then 

Uncle John offered him some from a bag- 

ful he had bought from the ranch owner, 

who was starting out with a machine-load 
of bags and boxes to sell by the roadside, 
where many cars were passing. 

It seemed to Kenneth that he had never 
tasted anything more delicious than those 
dates, so fresh, moist and sweet, better 
than any candy. The others were all buy- 
ing some to take home. Kenneth thought 
of his money and an idea came to him. 
He would get a boxful for Marjorie! It 
would take every cent, to be sure, of the 
whole amount his father had given him, 
but he wanted Uncle John and the men 
with him to see what a generous brother 
he was! 

Presently they went on and on, with 
only a short stop’ for lunch. Kenneth was 
unused to sitting still so long, and the 
men were all talking together of dry busi- 
ness affairs. The time dragged. He 
began to think of the box of dates. Surely, 
it would do no harm to eat just one of 
them. How good it tasted! Marjorie 
wouldn’t care if he took another. 

Late the following afternoon, nearly at 
home again, Kenneth peered anxiously 
into the box. There were exactly ten 
dates left in it! Yes, one by one, he had 
eaten all the rest. He felt very uncom- 
fortable. Wouldn’t the box that had held 
a whole pound look funny with so few 

_rattling around lonesomely inside? Well, 
there was no help for it. He certainly 
hadn’t meant to gobble so many, but they 
were gone now! 

Marjorie, however, jumped for joy when 
she was handed the box, and'ate one im- 
mediately. 

“How good that tastes!” 
“Thank you, Ken!” 

She passed the dates around. He re- 
fused to take any, but Father and Mother 
each accepted one. Their faces wore 
rather odd expressions when they saw the 
seanty number of dates, but neither said 
a word. Kenneth plunged hastily into 
the tale of all he had seen and done. 

Next morning he came upon Marjorie 


she cried. 
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looking earnestly at her six remaining 
dates. 

“I’m only going to eat one a day, to 
make them last,’ she told him. “I ean’t 
decide whether to have to-day’s now or 
wait until evening.” 

Kenneth felt more guilty than ever. He 
thought back over his trip, three days full 
of pleasure, and couldn’t stand his accus- 
ing conscience any longer. He went up 
to his room, picked up his bank in which 
he was hoarding hard-earned nickels and 
dimes to buy a football, and shook out 
some money. 

After school, in the afternoon, he hur- 
ried downtown, and bought a box of Im- 
perial dates which, luckily, had come in 
fresh that day. 

“T ate your other dates—I’m sorry,” he 
mumbled.as he handed the package to his 
sister. 

Her eyes grew large and round when 
she saw the tempting layers inside the box. 
Then she popped a fat date into his mouth, 
and cried: 

“Ken, you are the best, most generous 
brother in the world!” 

And Kenneth thought no praise had 
ever sounded so sweet to him before. 

[All rights reserved ] 


The Bear That Ran Away 
JANET GARGAN 


“O-ch! It’s getting so .dark, 
wish we were home!” 

“Well, there’s nothing here to hurt us. 
But let’s hurry, Sue, and we'll get home 
in time for supper.” 

“Tm too tired to hurry. Oh, Ted, I 
wish we hadn’t fastened our sled to Mr. 
Smith’s bobsled. It seems hours since we 
untied the rope and started to walk back 
home.” 

“We'll take this short cut through the 
woods. I wish I could pull you on the 
sled, but there’s too much brush.” 


Ted! I 


“I’m so tired, Ted, that I’ll just have. 


to rest.” 

“Tt will soon be really dark and we 
ought to keep on. But if you're so tired, 
lie down on the sled and I’ll cover you 
with my sweater.” 

After a few moments, Ted was shiver- 
ing with cold and said: “Can’t you go on 
now? I’ll leave the sled here, for I can’t 
pull it through the brush. I’ll get it to- 
morrow.” 

Again they started, but found it hard 
going on account of the thick underbrush. 
After a time, in the growing darkness, 
Ted stumbled against something, and was 
surprised to find it was the sled. He 
knew, then, that they were lost, and had 
been walking in a circle, as people often 
do when lost in a forest. He did not 
want to frighten Sue still further, so he 
said: “I think we’d better stay right here 
and rest. Someone will come and get us 
before long.” 


“Stay here! In these dark woods!’ 


“wailed Sue. 


“Don’t cry! I know we're not far from 
home, but I can’t see the path. You lie 
down again, and I’ll cover you up warm.” 

Sue was so tired that in a few mo- 
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ments she was asleep. Ted wished he 
had not coaxed her to try a ride be- 
hind Farmer Smith’s bobsled. No one 
at home had seen them start, so would 
not know where to search for them. 

The wood was full of noises, astir 
with life. “Just squirrels and rabbits!” 
Ted told himself. It grew colder, and he 
jumped up and down, and clapped his 
hands to warm them. 

As the moon shone dimly among the 
trees, Ted, snuggling close to Sue, felt 
himself going- to sleep. Then he heard 
a crackling of bushes, and in a cleared 
space a few yards away, he saw a great 
shaggy animal with a swaying, hanging 
head. ‘A bear!” he thought, and his 
heart beat wildly. In great fear, he 
gave a shout that startled the still 
woods. Instantly the bear rose on his 
hind legs, and moved around as if he 
were dancing, but soon dropped to all 
fours and shuffled quickly away among 
the trees. Sue had not wakened at Ted’s 
shout. : 

After a time, in spite of his fear, Ted 
fell asleep and did not waken until the 
shouts of searchers roused him. His 
first words were: “I saw a bear, Dad! 
But he didn’t see us.” 

“A bear! You were dreaming. There's 
been no bear in these woods for fifty 
years.” 

“T wasn’t dreaming!” Ted insisted. 

After leaving the woods, they met sey- 
eral strange men, and one asked: “Have 
you seen a bear about here? A trained 
one escaped from his keeper in Brent, and 
we’ve seen his tracks leading this way.” 

“Dad! Did you hear?” 

“Yes, Ted, it must have been a real 
bear, not a dream one.” 

“And a trained one! When I shouted, 
he must have thought he was ordered to 
dance. But, anyway, I’m glad he didn’t 
find us. Would you have liked his com- 
pany, Sue, if you had wakened to see him 
dance?” 


Toil and Education 


Felix Adler, in “The American Child,” 
says: 

“There are first the men who toiled 
when they were young and who obtained 
their education through their own efforts 
afterwards. These I admire. There are 
secondly the men who toiled when they 
were young and did not get any education 
afterwards, who died rich but unapprecia- 
tive of life. These I do not admire. There 
are finally the men who toil when they 
are young and miss education when they 
are older, like Andrew Carnegie. They 
hope others will have it. It is on the in- 
sight and generosity of this third group of 
men that the welfare of the children of 
to-day and to-morrow apparently depends.” 


. The Flight 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


The little worries danced about my bed 
The dark night through, 
Until the dawn crept in, all pink and gray, 


And frightened them away. — we 


Pas 


> 
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“A Mission in Mi laheiins Capital 


As seen by a prominent layman 


VICTOR E. 


HARLOW 


Author “Jesus the Man” 


N EVENT of first importance to the 
First Unitarian Church of Okla- 
noma City, Okla., and of the- highest re- 
ligious significance to the entire city, was 
the mission conducted under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League during 
the week of November 15-22. 

The inspiration to the church itself, 
the new attitude of the people of the com- 
munity toward the Unitarian movement, 
and the expansion of the liberal spirit 
among members of many of the other 


- churches, all combined to make this the 


high point in the life of the Oklahoma 
City church. It has left the local congre- 
gation in the strongest position which it 
has ever occupied in its history, and with 
a stronger sense of the possibilities of a 
Unitarian church, even in a community as 
strongly Fundamentalist as are our 
Southern and Southwestern cities. 

The details of the mission were handled 
by George G. Davis, vice-president of the 
League, who arrived the week previous to 
the mission. Prior to that time, however, 
a broadly planned campaign of advertis- 
ing had centered the attention of the com- 
munity upon the approaching meetings. 

Rey. Horace Westwood, D.D., of Toledo, 
Ohio, the mission preacher, arrived early 
enough in the week prior to the beginning 


_ of the mission.to be the principal speaker 


= 


at a large membership meeting of the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, at 
which time he addressed two hundred and 
fifty business men on the subject of “In- 
tolerance.” His first appearance made a 
most profound impression upon the people 
of that city, as his address was logical, 
convincing, and inspiring. 

The meetings proper began by Dr. West- 
wood’s occupying the pulpit for two sery- 
ices on Sunday, November 15. ‘The first 
strictly mission service was the Sunday 
night meeting, at which time he spoke 
upon “Eyolution as a Basis of Faith.” The 
succeeding subjects were: “Why Unita- 
riaus Follow Jesus’; “The Modernist View 
of the Bible—Science and the Scriptures” ; 
“What God Means to Me”; “Did Jesus Die 
for the Sins of the World?” “Is Death 
the End?—Immortality in the Light of 
Science and Psychic Research’; “What 
Unitarianism Has Done for Me.” 

In addition, he spoke on Sunday morn- 
ing, November 22, on the subject, “The 
Subconscious Mind and Our Daily Life.” 

The church in Oklahoma City has a 
small membership, and the congregations 
average about seventy-five in attendance. 
The introduction given Dr. Westwood, 
through the press and his personal contact 
in the Chamber of Commerce meeting, 
gave him a congregation for the first meet- 
ing, Sunday night, of over two hundred 
and fifty people. 

The first week-day meetings were 
smaller, but they increased to a climax 
of over three hundred in attendance,— 
congregations that were considered impos- 


sible for a Unitarian meeting in Okla- 
homa City before the coming of this mis- 
sion. The average for the week was about 
two hundred and twenty-five. . 

More striking even than the attendance 
was the strong bond of sympathy that 
was established at the very beginning of 
the mission and maintained in an increas- 
ing degree throughout Dr. Westwood’s 
stay in Oklahoma City. Dr. Westwood’s 
preaching is highly magnetic, with a touch 
of feeling, one might almost say of emo- 
tionalism, which is not usually expected 
in a Unitarian service, but which was 
a strong appeal to people of the type that 
make up our various Western communi- 
ties. Oklahoma City warmed up to him, 
if that expression may be pardoned, in a 
way and a degree that was entirely unex- 
pected. 

The congregations were composed of 
people of the highest type. Present and 
former Justices of the Supreme Court, 
lawyers, prominent business men, and—a 
very unexpected thing—numerous minis- 
ters of other churches, attended the serv- 
ices with much regularity, many of them 
missing not a single service. The mem- 
bers of the local congregation were eager 
in their attendance and active in their 
service, with a delight that cannot be ap- 
preciated by those older congregations in 
the East which for almost a century have 
not felt the pressure of antagonism upon 
the part of the other churches which is 
the universal heritage of Unitarians in 
the West. 

The general development of the mission 
was aided by the visit of President Charles 
H. Strong, of the League. On Wednesday 
of mission week, he visited state author- 
ities and investigated the general out- 
look for anti-liberal legislation. It may 
not be generally known that the same type 
of purpose which placed upon the statutes 
of Tennessee the anti-evolution law, un- 
der which Scopes was prosecuted and con- 
victed, created an attempt in Oklahoma 
City which resulted in a statute prohibit- 
ing the adoption, for public school use, of 
any textbook which teaches evolution. 
There is some prospect of an attempt to 
expand the scope of this situation at the 
next meeting of the Legislature, and Presi- 
dent Strong has carried out the general 
policy of the League to be prepared to 
resist such legislation whenever such at- 
tempts appear. 

Following his visit among the high state 
officers, Mr. Strong was the principal 
speaker at a special meeting of the local 
chapter of the League which was at- 
tended by leading members of the large 
Oklahoma City bar, in addition to the 
local chapter members. Considerable pub- 
licity resulted from his visit, and a new 
spirit of resistance to this type of un- 


reasonable legislation resulted from it. 


This meeting also led a number of men 
present at the dinner, many of whom 


Ye © 


were active members of profoundly Funda- 
mentalist churches, to remain to hear Dr. 
Westwood, whom they had met at the 
dinner. 

Dr. Westwood’s preaching had singular 
power with these congregations. The net 
immediate result upon the membership 
of the church was the addition of seventeen 
members. In addition, the local commit- 
tees accumulated lists aggregating more 
than two hundred and fifty names of per- 
sons who had attended the meetings and 
had given evidence of interest in them. 
Preparations have subsequently beem made 
to follow up the interest of these persons. 
The depth of this interest is shown by the 
fact that there have been several other 
additions to the church membership since 
the meetings closed. 

The effect upon the situation in Okla- 
homa has been profound. There is a re- 
newed hopefulness and greatly increased 
energy in the congregation. The past five 
years, under the pastorate of Rev. Thomas 
P. Byrnes, has been a record of slow but 
steady growth, and the creation of a sound 
working membership, which now, newly 
inspired with the sense of the value of the 
work they are doing, can reasonably be 
expected to make as great a growth in the 
next year as has been made in the past 
several years. This will be made the 
easier because of the fact that there is 
an immensely increased respect for the 
Unitarian movement in the city. The 
Press of the city paid large attention to 
the meetings after they had begun and 
demonstrated their power, and the church 
editor of the leading daily of the city 
made the statement at the close of the 
meetings that they constituted the most 
important religious event in Oklahoma 
City since the meetings held by Billy Sun- 
day, some six years ago, supplementing 
this statement with the observation that 
the Westwood meetings would prove to 
be far more profound in their effect upon 
the religious life of the city. 

Such comment from a member of an- 
other church indicates one of the outstand- 
ing facts of this mission. Dr. Westwood 
preached a clear and accurate Unitarian 
gospel, but there was in none of his ser- 
mons the slightest tinge of antagonism 
toward any other form of Christian faith. 
Upon the contrary, he spoke kindly always 
of all human beings who sincerely fol- 
lowed the best religious guide which their 
judgment and conscience could provide for 
them. As a result, persons attached to 
the other churches came to the Westwood 
meetings, listened with pleasure and profit, 
and went away with their judgment and 
emotions stirred, but with their feelings 
unruffled. The value of such preaching 
in a community like Oklahoma cannot be 
overestimated. It has acted, so far as can 
be estimated from the short month which 
has passed since then, like casting oil 
upon troubled waters, and has given the 
local church a newly recognized place in 
the religious life of the city which hereto- 
fore it has not enjoyed. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the value 
of such meetings to our movement in this 
Western country. Such a meeting could 
not have been financed and carried for- 
ward by the local congregation, not only 
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because of the lack of actual financial 
capacity for the expenditures required, 
but also because of the lack of experience 
in such meetings and consequent failure 
of confidence to undertake them. The 
Oklahoma City church recognizes a great 
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debt of gratitude to the Unitarian Lay- 


men’s League, to the indefatigable and 


efficient work of Mr. Davis, and to Dr. 
Westwood for the extraordinary and most 


effective preaching that has been heard in 


this city for many years. 


A Charge to Minister and People 


HOWARD ALMERON PEASE 


First Unitarian Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 


OU ARE UNDERTAKING to do to- 

gether, as minister and people, a work 
which you are convinced ought to be done, 
and that neither minister nor people can 
do as well alone. That is the significance 
of this service. 

A church without a minister can do 
something in this field in which you pro- 
pose to work. Groups of men and women, 
such as are here represented, can meet for 
mutual inspiration and upbuilding. You 
can worship together and work together 
without a formally appointed leader. Lit- 
tle groups of people have done it in the 
past; considerable fellowships of reli- 
giously-minded people have done it for 
considerable periods. Not often with 
marked success, but it has been done. 
You could do it. 

On the other hand, it is possible for a 
minister to come to your city, hire a hall, 
provide for his own support, proclaim his 
message, win a following, and create a con- 
stituency, without waiting for an invita- 
tion from any man or group of men. A 
man named Paul did this with conspicuous 
success, and to the world’s great profit 
nineteen hundred years ago. This min- 
ister could do it successfully in this 
city. 

But taking all this into account—profit- 
ing by the experience of other ministers 
and other congregations through the cen- 
turies—you have agreed that while you 
could do something alone, you can do more 


work and better work by combining forces. - 


“Here is a man,” this church has said, 
“who to natural gifts of leadership has 
added adequate professional training and 
a wide experience. He can lead us in our 
worship and in ‘our work better than we 
can lead ourselves.” 

I charge you to let him lead; expect him 
to lead ; insist that he lead; and remember 
that leadership implies a following. It 
is one of the weaknesses of our democratic 
churches of the congregational order, with 
their splendid emphasis upon the dignity 
of the individual, to underestimate the 
necessity of teamwork if there is to be the 
highest success. Wherever there is to 
be effective co-operation—in a symphony 
orchestra or on the foot-ball field, in civil 
government or in the church—someone 
must be asked to assume the responsibili- 
ties of leadership, and some must consent 
to follow. 

Follow the leadership of this man whom 
you have chosen as minister of this 


society; not with halting and reluctant 
feet, but with glad hearts as God’s free 
men, because you: have agreed to work 
together and would work effectively. 

And you, my brother in the ministry, 
never permit yourself to forget what it 
was that impelled you to accept the invi- 
tation with which you were honored by 
this people,—the belief that you could see 
more accomplished for the cause that is 
upon your heart by working with them 
than by working alone. 

I charge you to let them work; expect 
them to work; lovingly insist that they do 
work. Avail yourself not only of: their 
zeal but of their wisdom. Call them in 
counsel, that in the light of your combined 
judgment—their more accurate knowledge 
of the local field and your wider experi- 
ence—you may together plan wisely and 
achieve successfully. ; 

I have referred to “the field” in which 
you are to labor; to “the cause” to which 
you are devoted. I ask you now to come 
to grips with this question: What is it 
that you have in mind to accomplish here? 
What is this cause to which you are de- 
voted? 

Can anyone doubt as to your answer? 
That cause is the kingdom of God in 
human hearts and in human. society. You 
are a church, and the one reason for the 


church’s existence is that it may be of 


service for the inspiration, the culture, 
and the expression of religion. 

Other good things need to be done in 
your city; and other organizations exist 
to do them: Charity; you have your char- 
ity organizations. Education; all the 
world knows how superbly ‘it is served 
here. Social life, recreation, entertain- 


ment, amusement; they are not forgotten 


nor neglected. But if the church forgets 
that its one excuse for existence is the 


inspiration, the culture, and the expression 


of religion, what other institution is ready 
to take its place? 

I charge you, then, to stick to your 
divine task. Let this be known of all 
men as a place where’ spiritual strength 
is renewed; where men are taught to see 
themselves as the sons of God, and in- 
spired to go out and live as sons of God 
ought to live. I charge you to hold here 
such services of worship, to maintain here 
such an atmosphere of reverence, that the 


chance worshiper—the stranger who drops’ 


in for a single servicee—may have an un- 
forgettable experience of God’s presence. 
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and go forth from these doors saying, 
This is none other than the house of God! 

This does not mean that you will be 
indifferent to the world about you. How 
can one who sees himself as a son of God 
be indifferent to the sin, the weariness, 


the suffering of other sons of God—his ~ 
brothers? 


But it does mean that you will 
go about your ministries of mercy as labor- 


ers together with God; that in all your” 


efforts to be helpful to your fellow men 
you will remember that their deepest need 
is spiritual, and that their most insistent 
hunger is for the bread of life, even though 


‘they know it not. 


By your precepts you will teach them, 

and by your example you will inspiim 
them, in times of weakness and defeat, to 
lift up their eyes to the hills from whence 
cometh their help; in times of temptation 
to say, How can I do this great wicked- 
ness and sin against God? 
“Then shall you, and those who worship 
with you, as you wait upon the Lord, re- 
new your strength, you shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; you shall run and 
not be weary; you shall walk and not 
faint. 


The foregoing was delivered at the 
installation of Rev. Edmund Booth 
Young, B:D., as minister of the Second _ 
Congregational Society of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., November. 17, 1925. 


Young People Present 
“The Legend of Life” 


“The Legend of Life,’ originally pre- 
sented as a Thanksgiving service, but, 
with slight changes, suitable for Easter, 
is the title of an effective ceremonial 
written by Gregory Ross, a member of the 
Fellowship of the First Unitarian Church 
in Los Angeles, Calif. The full text and 
stage directions may be obtained from the 
Department of Religious Education, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. It was first 
given by the young people of the Fellow- 
ship on November 22, in the Los Angeles 
chureh. 

As originally performed, there are six 
scenes: the Prologue, ‘“‘Processional Noc- 
turnal’; “The Adorning of Lady Earth”; 
“The Advent of Man”; “The Enemies of 
Man”; “The Triumph of Man,” and 
“Thanksgiving Processional.” Nearly 
forty participants took the parts of the 


‘stars, the planets, the “spirit of life,” the 


seasons; man and his companions—curi- 
osity, wisdom, and song; his enemies— 
war, ignorance, disease, and intolerance; 
the trumpeters, the “spirit of gladness,” 
the camp-fire standard-bearer, the Y.P.R.U. 
standard-bearer, and humanity’s standard- 
bearer. ; 


Wills Church $2,000 


“The will of Mrs. Brimblecom Martin, 
who died December 4 at her home in 


Boston, Mass., contains a bequest of $2,000 | 


to the First Parish, Unitarian, of Barre, 


Mass., her native town. The legacy is 
‘given in memory of her father and mother, 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brimblecom. 


ine 
>, 
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Laymen Speak : 


World faces crisis, Unitarianism 


i ie ate SUNDAY, on early reports, 
appears to have been more widely ob- 
served in its sixth year than ever before. 
Abstracts of the sermons or addresses de- 
livered by the lay preachers reveal a 
variety of subject and treatment. Attend- 
ance in most churches was greatly in ex- 
cess of the normal. The hope of the Uni- 
_tarian Laymen’s League was that every 
member would have a part in the service, 
either in the pulpit, on the platform, or in 
a pew. 

So far as League headquarters trigeceted 
subject material, it laid stress upon the 
religious liberty issue, the need for Uni- 
tarians to study evolution and the funda- 


mentals of their faith, and the appeal to 


Unitarians to provide an adequate ser- 


vice of supply so that their denominational 


agencies might not be hampered in their 
forward movements. 

Marshall B. Dalton of Belmont, Mass., 
a member of the council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, declared in the First 
Unitarian Church, Woburn, Mass., that 
while there were signs of a possible join- 
ing of forces of the liberal churches for a 
common purpose, Unitarians must press 
forward, at least for the present, largely 
on their own responsibility and with their 
own facilities. ; 

“With prestige exceeding that at any 
other time in our history,” he continued, 
“with a large and enthusiastic Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, with a determination to 
succeed, we can and must measure up. 
The world faces a crisis, and the work 
done five years ago with resources made 
available by the Unitarian Campaign must 
goon. The greatest opportunity, ever pre- 
sented is ours.’ 


Mr. Dalton dwelt at some length on the 


achievements of the Laymen’s League, and 
added : ; 
“Recently we have seen in the Scopes 
trial a conflict, not between religion and 
irreligion, between faith and agnosticism, 
but in the last analysis, between freedom 
and bondage, bondage of the most crush- 
ing kind. The issue was perfectly clear. 
Should the principle of absolute separa- 
tion of church and state, wisely written 
into the constitutional law, be abrogated 
to the will of a legislative majority? 
“Many other anti-evolution laws will be 
introduced into state legislatures when 
next they meet. One of the great things 
which the Laymen’s League hopes to do 
as a result of gifts to the Unitarian 
Foundation—is to. have the funds with 
which to organize a great corps of lec- 
- turers, educators, and ministers, who will 


tell the story of the religious significance. . 


of evolution to all the people, convincing 
them that the teaching of science does not 
belittle the Bible or destroy faith in God, 
but is the supreme revelation of God’s truth. 

“You will remember with pride that. the 
Unitarian Church came forward to the aid 
of the defense of Scopes, the first time in 
history that organized religion has come 
to the aid of science ina controversy. The 


The Christian Register 
in the Pulpits 


an opportunity, says one of them 


League wants to organize, with funds from 
the Foundation, a legal staff headed by an 
eminent lawyer of national reputation, re- 
tained and paid to direct the work of a 
group of lawyer volunteers from among 
the Unitarian fellowship, to oppose the 
enactment of any more such legislation as 
that passed in Tennessee. 

“By thus opposing such a ast emert, 
pointing out its perils, and educating the 
public to see the need of leaving the in- 
tellect free to believe in the Genesis story 
of the creation of man or the evolutionary 
‘theory, whichever one’s own conscience 
accepts as true, it can be made clear for- 
ever that American liberty means religious 
liberty.” 

In the First Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
M. R. Wolfard declared that if the King- 
-dom of Heaven “cometh not with observa- 
tion,” it must come by organization. 

“For example,” he continued, “a candle 
flame is a complete assembly of mechanical 
parts acting as a whole to produce light. 
A dynamo is a complete assembly of me- 
chanical parts. acting as a whole to produce 
electricity. An automobile is a complete 
assembly of parts acting as a whole to 
produce locomotion. You are all familiar 
with social, educational, and religious or- 
ganizations, including the church, which 
are able as a whole to produce results that 
would be impossible without organization. 

“The real point which I wish to make 
is that organization, and not conflict, is 
the method by which all progress is at- 
tained. To illustrate this, imagine if you 


can what chances a spark plug would have. 


against the crankshaft of your automobile 
on a basis of combat. It would have none 
at all. 
main in its place and perform faithfully 
the function which is delegated to it, your 
crankshaft will not develop any power to 
drive your automobile. 

“When we proceed to consider things on 
a basis of organization where the least in 
the organization is just as necessary for 
the complete functioning of the organiza- 
tion as the largest, we shall develop the 
real possibilities of life itself.” 


In closing, Mr. Wolfard referred to Dr. - 


Samuel McChord Crothers, minister of the 
church, who sat in a pew: 

“Permit me to symbolize the kind of 
organization which I have in mind,” said 
Mr. Wolfard. “I refer not to an organi- 
zation primarily adapted to sell delicately 
tinted wax candles, but an organization 

strong and vigorous with a creative spirit 
able and willing to design and construct all 
the machinery and appliances necessary 
to develop a powerful electric current and 
to transform that current into light. And 
now, referring more directly to that inner 
light which we all so much desire, by com- 
mon consent we have in our own beloved 
Dr. Crothers one of the greatest illuminat- 
ing engineers in the world to-day. 

“Shall not we, the laymen of this church, 

offer our services to him in the capacity 


‘Church, 


‘Yet if the spark plug does not re- 
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- of electricians, as it- were, to do some of 


the wiring, and help install lamps in some 
of the individual homes which are still in 
darkness, not forgetting the dark closets 
in our own, in order that when he turns on 
a current of thought we shall all perceive a 
new light which shall reveal to each of 
us something of the ‘knowledge that pass-’ 
eth understanding’? ” 

King’s Chapel and Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass., combined for ob- 
servance of Laymen’s Sunday in the latter 
church, with John Burnet Nash, treasurer 
of the Unitarian Social Service Council 
and chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Community Church, New York City, 
as preacher. Mr. Nash interpreted the 
Golden Rule as a command to action, and 
urged the ministers to be leaders as well 
as teachers. 

“It has been said that organized service 
to our fellows is no part of the duty of 
the church as such,’ Mr. Nash explained ; 
that “it must stop at the point where it 
endeavors to inspire in the individual 
the desire to give service. The importance 
of the church’s inspirational duty, I in no 
sense minimize; but to stop there is to 
fail in half its task. It is to fail, as an 
organization, to follow the example of 
Jesus. He went about doing good, not 
alone but with his organization, his disci- 
ples. He showed them how to serve their 
fellowmen and led them in doing this ser- 
vice.” 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., preached in the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass. 
His service to Unitarianism includes the 
presidency .of two New England confer- 
ences, twenty-two years as a church school 
superintendent, and the designing of 
twenty-five Unitarian churches in eight 
States. Mr. Lewis assailed religious in- 
difference, declared that civilization would 
perish if religion decays, and insisted that 
“the value of our investments depends not 
so much upon the value of our banks as 
upon the strength of our churches.” 

Robert W. Kelso, a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Council of the 
Laymen’s League and executive secretary 
of the Boston Council of Social Agencies. 
was the lay preacher in the Second Church 
in Boston. William L. Barnard, executive 
vice-president of the League, gave the ser- 
mon address in All Souls Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and in Waltham and Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., the lay, preachers were 
respectively George G. Davis, the general 
vice-president, and Kenneth McDougall, 
the special vice-president. 


“Tsolated” Unitarian Gives 


To the office of the Unitarian Founda 
tion came recently a letter with enclosure. 
The letter read: 

“Mnclosed five dollars for the Founda- 
tion from an ‘isolated’ Unitarian who lives 
in a conservative southern Michigan town. 
There was a time when there was con- 
siderable liberal sentiment in this place, 
but for a few years past there has been 
a decided reaction. Don’t think the battle 
is won, for the Middle West is an armed 
camp of Fundamentalism. I wish to help, 
even a little, to maintain the position of a 
free church.” 
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For a Library Room 


Rey. Henry Wilder Foote has addressed 
the following letter to Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, President of the American Unitarian 
Association : 

As president of the Unitarian Historical 
» Society, I beg leave to draw the attention 

of the building committee of the American 
Unitarian Association to the importance 
of providing an adequate library room in 
the new building. The Association al- 
ready possesses a considerable collection 
of books and manuscripts which are of 
great importance in the history of Unita- 
rian thought, but this material has been 
practically unavailable in the crowded 
conditions at 25 Beacon Street. 

The material already in hand, with ad- 
ditional books, pamphlets, and manu- 
scripts which would come in if a little 
effort were made to secure them, might 
soon become the most complete collection 
in the world of Unitarian historical 
sources. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is the one institution which is 
capable of building up such a library and 
which ought to feel in honor bound to 
do so. 

If, however, the Association is to hare 
a library worthy of the name, it must 
make a reasonable provision for housing it. 
A handsome lounging room lined with 
a few bookcases to bear mute witness to 
our supposed cultural superiority will 
answer the purpose of a true library uo 
better than did the crowded futility of the 
so-called library at 25 Beacon Street, 
where the books were choked by type- 
writers and smothered by filing cases. 
Ornamental yolumes in a reception room, 
and a circulating library such as the Alii- 
ance so usefully administers, have their 
place, but the crying need is for a room 
‘built with steel stacks to accommodate 
and a floor strong enough to sustain a col- 
lection of, say, ten thousand volumes. Into 
that: library room should be put a copy 
of every volume dealing in any way with 
Unitarian history or biography, and all 
manuscripts, archives, and memorabilia in 
the possession of the Association or of 
the Unitarian Historical Society. These 
books should never be taken out of the 
room, which should be open only to prop- 
erly accredited students who wish to use 
the materials on the spot. A reading room 
would be unnecessary, but two or three 
simple desks and chairs for students 
should be placed in aleoves like those in 
the Widener Library. A library with 
closely-set steel stacks and room for no 
more than two or three desks would not 
take more than a minimum of space. 
Furthermore, as it would be used only by 
students from time to time, it might well 
be placed in one of the remoter and less 
desirable parts of the building, say, for 
example, the rear of the top floor—pro- 
vided the floor be built with sufficient 
strength to carry the load. 

T beg leave to urge that this is a matter 
of much more importance than may appear 
to be the case. Such a library is not a 
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mere museum of dusty antiques. That is 
a Philistine point of view which recog- 
nizes neither a debt to the past nor an 
obligation to the future. Such a library, 
is, on the contrary, an essential laboratory 
for any reliable historical work. If we 
take any pride in our past, we ought at 
least to make it possible for serious stu- 
dents to put their hands promptly and 
easily upon the sources of information. 
The library situation in the recent past 
has been little short of a disgrace to us 
as a supposedly educated denomination. If 
steps are not now taken to make adequate 
provision for the intelligent preservation 
of our records, we shall probably have to 
go on for another forty or fifty years in 
the slovenly and unscholarly ways of the 
past. Students wishing to investigate 
matters of denominational history will be 
greatly handicapped and the building up 
of any notable collection of historical 
materials will be almost impossible. 

Therefore, on behalf of the Unitarian 
Historical Association, I beg you to include 
in the plan such a library room as I have 
proposed. 

May I also urge that in the reception 
room there be built against the walls a 
number of exhibit cases similar to those 
used for the Centenary exhibit last May, 
to hold permanent exhibits of historical 
interest? 


At King’s Chapel 


The preacher on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of next week at the noon services at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will be Prof. 
Benjamin W. Bacon, a very well-known 
writer and theologian. He received his 
preparatory education in Germany and 
Switzerland. He is now a professor in 
Yale University, and a member of the 


Board of Directors of the Hibbert Journal. 


On Thursday and Friday, January 7 
and 8, the preacher will be Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, of Cambridge, Mass:, 
who has been pastor of the First 
Parish Church in Cambridge since 1894. 
He is also preacher at Harvard Univyer- 


sity. Many of Dr. Crothers’s books are 
well known and widely read, such as 
“The Understanding Heart,” “Humanly 


Speaking,” and ‘*The Cheerful Giver.” On 
Monday there will be an organ recital by 
Raymond C. Robinson, and on Wednesday 
at 4.30 the minister will conduct a vesper 
service of music and prayer. 


Who Was the First?» 


Tue Reeister received and printed, in 
its issue of December 10, the statement 
that Miss Caroline Wright was the first 
woman to be secretary of a New England 
Conference (elected secretary of the North 
Middlesex Conference at its last session). 
But attention has been called to the 
records of the Channing Conference, which 
chose Miss Mary E. Bradford as secre- 
tary at its meeting in New Bedford, Mass., 
in April, 1924. There the record stands 
at this writing. 
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Jesus the Man 


His religious mission in a political setting, 
says Mr. Harlow ; 

Victor E. Harlow, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., editor and publisher, member of the 
council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
and author of “Jesus the Man,” came east 
early in December, gave three lectures to 
Greater Boston laymen in Unity House, 
Boston, Mass., preached the Laymen’s Sun- 
day sermon in Plainfield, N.J., and filled 
numerous other engagements under Uni- 
tarian auspices in and around Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and New York City. 

In Boston, Mr. Harlow was announced 
to give a series of “after business and 
before dinner” lectures on three consecu- 
tive afternoons. Seventy-five laymen met 
him on Monday afternoon, December 14; 
there were eighty-one in the small hall 
of Unity House the following day; and 
ninety-two attended the final lecture. The 
question period was very popular, and 
generally occupied more time than the 
other scheduled features of the program. 

Mr. Harlow attempted to condense into 

an hour and a half the results of long 
study of the person and character of 
Jesus. 
In an age that is completely saturated 
with the ethics and the personality of 
Jesus, said Mr. Harlow, it is very rare to 
find a full understanding of him. People 
forget that he was a great and wonderful 
human being, who was confident that his 
race would be restored to power and the 
full favor of God. Jesus was saturated 
with the prophecies of those who had pre- 
dicted this return to power and his ideas 
were clear and distinct, but they were the 
ideas of his own time. 

From this beginning Mr. Harlow went 
on to develop his belief that Jesus was a 
spirit of courage and force, a man who 
undertook a world task when he went 
down to Jerusalem, determined that the 
prophecies should be fulfilled at whatever 
cost. Furthermore, he gathered about him 
followers, as a wise leader would, to help 
him win, said Mr. Harlow. The entire 
episode of Jesus, he added, was political 
and governmental, and this fact must not 
be underestimated in the proper emphasis 
on the religious character of the mission 
of Jesus. 

“While at first Jesus followed the 
preaching of John the Baptist, gradually 
he developed his idea of how the people 
should prepare themselves for the coming 
of the Kingdom, the racial heritage of 
the Jews. His teachings have universal 
value and his Sermon on the Mount is the 
highest peak in ethical teaching.” 


Dr. Auer Takes Pastorate 


Dr. J. A. ‘GC. Fagginger Auer has ac- 
cepted a call to serve as minister of the 
First Parish in Concord, Mass., for one 
year. He will continue in his professor- 
ship in the Theological School in Tufts 
College. : 


eal 
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Ceremony at the New A. U. A. Site 


First shovelful of earth turned by Alliance President 


FTER MONTHS of planning, negotia- 
tion, and adjustment of a multitude 
of details, the first shovelful of earth has 
been turned on the site of the new building 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Optimistic contractors promise that the 
structure will be ready for occupancy 
_ Within a year. ‘ 
Promptly at twelve o’clock on Monday, 
December 21, Rey. Charles Edwards Park, 
D.D., minister of the First Church in Bos- 
ton, began to read a few sentences from 
the Bible. Then he offered this prayer: 


Almighty God, without whom no good 
thing begun by us can be brought to 
its perfection, we turn to Thee in obedi- 
ence to the natural promptings of our 
hearts, to dedicate unto Thee the begin- 
nings of our labor, to implore Thy sanc- 
tion and the guidance of Thy spirit in all 
we intend and propose. Help us to come 
before Thee now in open and simple sin- 


cerity, with no disguise and no evasion. 


Help us to bring to Thee an unblemished 
offering of minds that are cleansed of 
every thought save the thought of Thy 
service, of hearts that: are free of every 
wish except the wish to know Thy will 
and to hasten Thy purpose. Every va- 
grant whisper of self-glorification wilt 
-Thou suppress. Every intrusive impulse 
of worldly ambition wilt Thou rebuke. 
Make us to appreciate what we are doing. 
Lay upon us one and all Thy spirit of 
unanimity. Help us to meet each other 
here as in Thy cleansing presence and to 
see each other with that clairvoyance of 
the spirit which recognizes the deepest 
and the truest things in life. Strengthen 


the bond of our fellowship that we may ~ 


know each other as fellow-laborers under 
Thy will, and may we, in humility of 
soul and singleness of heart, lay before 
Thee the clean hopes and honest purposes 
of this moment. Wilt Thou bless these 
hopes unto Thy children? Wilt Thou 
make fruitful these purposes, and in Thy 
holy ways crown them with success? Let 


Thy favor encompass the house we build for . 


Thy service. Bless those who have planned 
and provided. Bless those who shall labor 
upon its walls. Bless all who shall come 
in and go out. Grant that it may shelter 
hearts that are true first of all to Thee. 

Grant that it may be a home for all 
worthy endeavor, for all fervent prayer, 
for all who in love of Thy truth seek to 
hasten Thy Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
We ask it to the glory of Thy name. 
Amen. 


As Dr. Park finished, Mrs. Oscar C. Gal- 
lagher, president of The Alliance, broke 
the ground with a brand-new shovel. This 
ended the simple but impressive ceremony. 

Both Dr. Park and Mrs. Gallagher are 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Other directors present were 
Rev. James ©. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., 
president of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union; Rey. Addison Moore, D.D., min- 
ister of the First Church in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass.; and Isaac Sprague of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., nominated by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League to be a director of the 
Association. 

Offices of all the denominational agen- 


cies and THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER were 
closed during the service. Among those 
present were: Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
President of the Association; Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish, D.D., administrative vice- 
president; Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, 
secretary of Thre Alliance; Mrs. Charles 
Gordon Ames; Mrs. Charles E. St. John; 


Rey. Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., editor - 


of Tur CHRISTIAN ReGisTerR; Rev. Mary 
Leggett Cooke; Mrs. Mary Fifield King, 
historian of the First Parish, Dorchester ; 
Rey. Harry Foster Burns, former minister 
there; Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D.; 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Rey. Charles R. 
Joy, Rey. Harold L. Pickett, Rey. Benja- 
min R. Bulkeley ; Mrs. Minna Clarke Bud- 
long, field secretary of The Alliance, and 
Rey. A. L. Hudson. ’ 


Personals 


L. F. Kindle of Ottawa, Ont., who has 
won a Rhodes Scholarship to Oxford Uni- 
versity, is the son of Dr. E. M. Kindle, 
who is a specialist of the Geological Sur- 
vey in the Victoria Museum and a mem- 
ber of the Parish Board of the Unitarian 
Chureh of Our Father, in Ottawa. The 
younger Mr. Kindle is a student at Queen’s 
University, Kingston, specializing in ge- 
ology and biology. He is one of a family 
of nine children, all of whom have 
“oraduated”’ from or are still attending 
the Sunday-school of this church. 


Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church of Indianapolis, 
Ind., delivered the address at the installa- 
tion of Dr. Isadore Goodman as rabbi of 
Beth-El Temple in that city. This was 
the first time that a minister other than 
one of the Jewish Orthodox faith has 
spoken in the Temple. 


One of the Boston, Mass., Harvard Club 
scholarships in. that University has been 
awarded to Marshall Schalk, a member 
of the First Parish, Unitarian, in Brighton, 
Mass., and a director of the Boston Fed- 
eration of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

Thomas H. Eliot, who has been elected 
to the editorial staff of the Harvard Crim- 
son, the University’s daily newspaper, is 
the son of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and grandson of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard University. 
He is a member of the First Parish in 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Unitarians Hear Dr. Grenfell 


The Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., 
held its second meeting of the season De- 
cember 9, and had for its principal speaker 
Dr. Wilfred ‘T. Grenfell, who gave a talk 
with moving pictures and colored slides 
on Labrador and the medical and social 
service mission which he began there more 
than thirty years ago. Preceding Dr. 
Grenfell’s lecture, Dr..Curtis W. Reese, 
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secretary of the , Western Conference, 
spoke briefly of the removal of the Mead- 
ville Theological School to Chicago, Il. 
He emphasized the fact that Chicago is 
becoming a stronghold of Unitarianism, 
that several Unitarian churches of that 
territory have been revitalized and all of 
them are going forward, and that, there- 
fore, aside from other advantages, Chicago 
is a friendly and fitting location for the 
School. 


Pacific School Fellowship 
for Students from Overseas 


The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry has closed its first term of the 
school year. The school year, like that 
of the University of California, begins in 
August and ends in May, thus bringing the 
mid-year recess at the time of the Christ- 
mas holidays. The enrollment for the 
term has been eleven, of whom four are 
new students enrolled for the whole course. 
One student is in residence from the Uni- 
tarian Church in Transylvania,—Franciz 
Balazs, who, after graduating at Kolozs- 


| var, has spent the past two years at Man- 


chester College, Oxford. A fellowship has 
been established whereby it is hoped that 
in future there may always be at least one 
Transylvanian or Hungarian in attendance, 
and students from the Unitarian . moye- 
ment in Czechoslovakia are also in. pros- 
pect. 

The resignation of Prof. A. Wakefield 
Slaten at the middle of the term, while 
Professor Morgan is on sabbatical leave in 
Europe, has left the school for the second 
quarter understaffed; but Pres. Earl M. 
Wilbur has assumed extra work, and 
co-operation with the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion has provided for the rest. Prof. 
W. W. Fenn of the Theological School in 
Harvard University has been secured for 
the second term, beginning in Jantary, 
and will offer here the same courses of 
instruction he has given there. 

President Wilbur in August returned 
from his year abroad, refreshed from his ex- 
periences and enriched by his studies, and 


-bearing many spoils for the library. His 


researches in foreign libraries amply con- 
firm his claim that the library at Berkeley 
has a much richer store of materials for 
Unitarian history than any other one 
library in the world. He went east in the 
Christmas recess in search of candidates 
for the vacant professorship. It is hoped 
to fill the chair before the beginning of 
the next school year. E. M. W. 


House and Lot Given to Church 


Mrs. Divine Perry Hudson of Peabody, 
Mass., has made an unconditional gift of 
her property at 11 Chestnut Street in Ware, 
Mass., to the First Unitarian Chureh in 
Ware. The property consists of a two- 
story house on 5,900 square feet of land. 
Mrs. Hudson came to Ware in 1856, the 
bride of Rey. Samuel Fulton Clarke, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church, and they 
lived in this home. Mr. Clarke died in 
1861. Mrs. Clarke continued to live in the 


house, and in 1876 married Rey. John 
William Hudson of Peabody, formerly 
minister of the Ware church. Mr. Hud- 


son died last year. 
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The Religious Press 
and a Marching Church 
(Continued from page 1279) 


criticism of the attempt to meet such 
needs. : 


In every issue of every religious paper, ° 


there ought to be distinct and definite at- 
tempt so to phrase some aspect of religious 
truth that the phrasings will voice more 
than the opinion of the writer alone. If 
an individual is entitled to utter his 
thought, not merely for the sake of com- 


municating his ideas to someone else, but 


also for the sake of the self-realization or 
the self-gratification which comes from 
such expression, so also groups are entitled 
to some such self-realization. 

I am going to qualify all this in a 
moment by pointing out the duty of the 
religious journalist to say many things 
which do not bring comfort to his readers, 
but I do wish to make it clear that the 
religious press is not discharging its full 
obligation until it gives a good. degree of 
attention to the development of its con- 
stitueney by uttering for that constituency 
truth which as profoundly gratifies the 
religious craving as food gratifies the bod- 
ily craving. The reader of a religious 
journal is the authority as to how the 
spiritual food tastes. 

I now turn to what is perhaps the most 
important consideration which I can bring 
to you this evening—the need of a degree 
of the prophetic quality in religious utter- 
ance. By “prophetic” I mean the exalta- 
tion of the Christian ideals as over against 
the actual facts of particular times: 

Zion’s Herald has always been known as 
fearless in its criticism of ecclesiastical 
imperfections and shortcomings. A church 
organized as is ours needs such organs ‘of 
criticism. — 

The late Dr. James M. Buckley did more 
than any other man of his time to keep 
our episcopacy effective. In one of the 
last conversations I had with him, he was 
reviewing some of the policies for which 
he had stood throughout his long career of 
service. He declared to me that, if any- 
thing he had done for the church had been 
worth while, his work to maintain the 
episcopacy had been most important. 

It will be understood that I have men- 
tioned the episcopacy simply because 
episcopacy is so central in our system. 
Pray do not fancy that I think the episco- 


pal feature of our organization is the only. 


one entitled to the benefits of exacting 
serutiny! There are original weakness 
and sins in any form of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization effort.. We have the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament experiences as 
warrant for our contention that a reli- 
giouS mechanism cannot be granted in- 
creasing power unless the prophet is at 
hand to deal mercilessly with that mechan- 
ism the instant it begins to point away 
from the loftiest ideals. . 

For another reason do we need this 
prophetic emphasis. A militant church 
means a marching church, and marching 
means going somewhere. Religion must be 
progressive. To be progressive, it must 
have room for experimentation in theory 
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and in practice. At this point Methodism 
at the present hour is in serious peril. 
We have a huge organization, with the 
consequent necessity of keeping to the fore 
the simple and obvious truths that will 
win at once the widest possible agreement. 
Outside the reach of an occasional indi- 
vidual church, we do not have adequate 
opportunity for legitimate rach 5 epee 4 
tion. 

With a denomination held thus pretty 
closely to what the commdn thought of the 
church would conceive of as the strict 
essentials, there must needs be some voice 
always trumpeting in our ears the urgency 
of progress through experiment, no matter 
how disturbing at times that voice may be. 

The need of prophetic utterance’ also 
appears in the duty of the church toe 
occupy forward positions in the great de- 
bates in every generation over the reali- 
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zation of the human values in social ¢on- — 
tacts. Here the record of Zion’s Herald 
has been little short of glorious. We boast 
about the part which the Methodist Chureh 
in the North played in the overthrow of 
slavery. After some rather careful study 
I am not able to find that the attitude of 
the church as a whole was anything to 
boast of. The most that can be said is 
that the church after a while came to see 
that slavery was incompatible with our 
continuance as the kind of nation we 
looked upon as called to a high destiny 
in the providential plan. On the strictly 
anti-slavery issue, the Methodist Church 
after 1830 moved very slowly indeed. 
Now, one of the outstanding bright spots 
over against the general darkness was 
Gilbert Haven’s leadership of Zion’s Her- 
ald. What a disturbing figure Hayen 
(Continued on page 1293) 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on’ the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial-Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE EVOLUTION BATTLE 


Shall Evolution be banished by law from our colleges and ‘schools? 
be made by law our standard in scientific education? - 


These are the most pressing and vital BT eo burning questione——everywhere 


now before this country. 


Shall the Bible 


Unitarians from the first’ have championed Evolution as no other religious people 


have. 


The fight now on is pre-eminently theirs. 


They must everywhere lead it. By 


doing so with promptness and vigor they will render an invaluable service to both 
education and religion, and at the same time put Unitarianism before the public as 
it has never been done since Channing and Theodore Parker. : 


How? 


The way has just been provided. Circulate everywhere, by the thousand, 


“Fvolution and Religion,” the book just published by the Beacon Press on Cs ape for 


this battle. 


The book is Dr. Sunderland’s popular “Spark in the Clod,” revised, enlarged, rete. 
up to date in every particular, and shaped to meet exactly this crisis. It has a 
valuable Introduction by David Starr Jordan than whom there is no higher scientific 
authority, and an important List of the Latest and Best Books on Byvolution for any 


who desire further study. 


It is the One Book in the field that presents the Unitarian view of Evolution and its 
Relation to Religion, without evasion or apology, and with by directness, yer ee 


scholarship, and popular power. 


' Those who haye read it say that it should go everywhere; that ee may well 
preach about it and get it into wide circulation-in their congregations; that it is 
exactly the book for our Laymen’s Leagues, Women’s Alliances, Young People’s Reli- 
gious Unions, and Adult Study Classes, everywhere, to read and discuss. It will strike 


fire. 


One of our ablest ministers writes, “I am meconimnentiimg it to speariony and having 


it sold every Sunday in my church vestibule.” 
Postpaid, $1.65. Order pm 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| (Continued from page 1292) 
would be if he could be brought back and 
set to work on our modern social prob- 
lems! He would meet the same criticism 
now that he met in his own day. He 
would move too fast! He would divert 
us from our proper work! He would be 
irritating to large givers! He would have 
round him in spite of himself a “lunatic 
fringe” of irresponsible wild feliows who 
always. troop after even the proclaimers 
of the soundest radicalism—and would 
have to say again that a reformer cannot 
choose his own company. The progressive 
has to associate with the hot-headed, the 
rattle-headed, and the sore-headed. He 
cannot help this any more than his con- 
servative brother can help associating with 
the bone-headed. : 

I know ministers who have gone on 
through ten, twenty, thirty years of preach- 
ing, always speaking of evils in the most 


qualified and measured terms, who never 


lose their self-control when denouncing 
sin, and yet who come nigh unto foaming 
at those who say they will not fight in war 
on any account. I know a noted Christian 
leader who recently spoke as if the citizen 
who would refuse military service should 
be considered as on the same plane with 
the bootlegger. I could not help reflecting, 
as I read this deliverance, that it was the 


_ first attack I had heard this particular 


leader direct against bootleggers. I can- 
not understand it. In this condition of 
bewilderment, -however, I am in rather 
good company, Abraham Lincoln once 
said that one of the most puzzling expeii 
ences of his life was to attempt to under- 
stand how Christian ministers could pro- 
fess Christian beliefs, and at the same 
time become irritable and irascible when 
‘anybody proposed to proceed even moder- 
ately against the institution of human 
slavery. io 
Zion’s Herald has never rendered finer 
service than to-day in keeping us on the 
alert against the smugness of organiza- 
tional conceit. It used to be said of Dr. 
Charles Parkhurst, even by those who felt 
that at times he was unnecessarily hasty 
and abrupt, that he had the best preview 
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of any ecclesiastical editor of his time. I 


was just beginning my ministry when I 
heard that remark, and I remember going 
home and iooking in the dictionary to see 
if there really was any such word as “pre- 
view.” Inasmuch as I did not find the 
word in my dictionary, I haye defined it 
for myself as the power to see events be- 
forehand, out of some recognition of the 
certainty with which Eternal Truth will 
break out into manifestations of itself in 
given crises. I think of the present editor 


‘of Zion’s Herald as likewise gifted in this 


power of moral preview. 


Religion Around the World in 1925 
(Continued from page 1281) 


gotiations between representatives of the 
Anglican Church and the Free Churches 
in England, having split on the question 
of episcopacy and episcopal reordination, 
have been discontinued. The Established 
Chureh itself does well to hold together, 
with the Anglo-Catholics on the one hand 
coloring the churches with Roman Catholic 
ritual, and the Protestants on the other 
hand rallying the churches of England io 
“keep the Reformation.” . 
Unitarians and Congregationalists in 
national conferences both made overtures 
to the Universalists looking toward closer 
co-operation and possible union. Commit-- 
tees from each church will meet to talk 
it over. The .Evangelical Protestant 
Church of North America became a mem- 
ber of the Congregational family of 
churches. Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians in North India joined in a United 
Church, which follows the earlier forma- 


_ tion of the United Church of South India. 


: Rome, Russia, Turkey 

The twenty-third Holy Year was ob- 
served in Rome with canonizations and 
other colorful ceremonies. Under the 
Socialist premier, Herriot, France abol- 
ished its embassy to the Vatican, but 
under the government that succeeded, re- 
stored it. Throughout Europe, Rome is 
taking advantage of the weakened organi- 
zation and resources of Protestantism fol- 


OUR HERITAGE OF FAITH 


By Paul Revere Frothingham 


The Sermon delivered at the Centenary Celebration 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Brochure, printed in two colors, 60 cents postpaid. Boxed 86 cents postpaid. 


This sermon was the clarion call of the Centenary meetings—a review of 
the accomplishments of the first century of Unitarianism in America and the 
prophecy for the future. This sermon is a thoughtful, impressive utterance. 
It is one that contains deep warnings, but breathes encouragement and cheer. 
It is an excellent brochure, artistically designed, that you will read with en- 
joyment, and that will make an acceptable gift for your Unitarian or Orthodox 
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lowing the war to strengthen its position. 


There is still cleavage in the Russian 
Orthodox Church between the monarchist 
or Tikhon party, and the Reformed Church. 
The Third legislative Sobor failed to bring 
about union. Meanwhile, the validity of 
the Second and Third Sobors of the Re- 
formed Church was affirmed by the Ap- 
pellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court, which decided that John 8. Kedrov- 
sky, appointee by the authority of the 
Second Sobor, was the rightful archbishop 
of the Russian Church in America. The 
anticlerical campaign of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is less violent, relying on educa- 
tion to achieve its ends. 

The Turkish Government continues to 
divorcee church and state. Following the 
abolishment of the caliphate, it expelled 
the Greek patriarch, Constantinos IV, be- 
cause he was of politics as well as of 
religion, and it abolished all the Moslem 
monasteries and holy orders throughout 
the republic. But the free exercise of all 
faiths is guaranteed to all inhabitants of 
Turkey. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHUA 


JESUS THE MAN 


An ‘Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources. 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA... 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 


count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE on the Terrace, 1417 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Main 9399. Centrally located for tourists. 


a SE SS 
NN ——————— 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G” Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 

—————— 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. ; 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Though our outward 
man perish, yet our 
inward 
man is renewed 


day by day 
BIBLE 


To Meadville Handsomely 


Foundation, by act of A. U. A. and 
U. L. L., receives large allotment 


There is a story here that first calls for 
an introduction. 

When the Supreme Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania decided last 
summer that the Meadville Trustees could 
lawfully carry out their vote to transfer 
the work of the School to Chicago, they 
were confronted by the necessity of appeal- 
ing at once to the churches in order to pro- 
cure the necessary money. But it happened 
that the Unitarian Foundation was, at that 
very time, making an appeal to the same 
churches for $2,000,000 and that the Mead- 
ville Theological School was to be one of 
the minor beneficiaries of that campaign. 
At the request of the Trustees of the 
Foundation, therefore, it was decided to 
defer our solicitation for funds. 

An early end of the campaign of the 
Foundation proved impracticable. The 
Meadville Committee thus found itself 
between two horns of a dilemma; it must 
either defer its campaign until the psy- 
chological moment had passed, or it must 
engage in a competition with the Founda- 
tion, which had already included the 
School, to a limited extent, in its appeal. 
In this dilemma it turned for advice to 
the Trustees of the Foundation, who in 
turn appealed to the officers of the major 
denominational agencies, in whose name 
the Foundation had been organized. 

The result was the voluntary relinquish- 
ment by the American Unitarian Agso- 
ciation of $100,000 of its allotment, and by 
the Laymen’s League of $120,000 of its al- 
lotment, in order that $220,000 might be 
added to the allotment for the Meadville 
School. This relinquishment on the part 
of the Association and the League makes 
it possible for Meadville to look to the 
churches for the money needed for its 
new home and its increased expenses at 
Chicago without inaugurating a com- 
petitive campaign. 

The immediate response of the Mead- 
ville School to this splendid act of magna- 
nimity was a letter from the President to 
the ministers and alumni informing them 
of what had been done and bespeaking on 
their part a renewed interest in the 
campaign of the Foundation, to the end 
not only that the necessary money may 
be raised for adequately housing the 
School in the immediate vicinity of the 
University of Chicago, but also that the 
work undertaken by the Association and 
the League, for which the Foundation is 
now appealing, shall not falter on account 
of a brotherly act of self-abnegation. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL 


, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life. through fostering. 


physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN.’ 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F.- Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D. 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the ~ 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York, Curcaao, Sr. Louis, San FRaNoisco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


.4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED © 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Extra Lyman Casot, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Contributions for our children’s Christmas festivities 


. may be sent to the above address or to Edward J. Sam- 


son, Treas., 19 Congress Street, Boston. 


Cuartes L. DENormanpre, President 
53 State Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year and 
will begin its 82d annual session at 57th Street and 
Woodlawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School will 
avail itself of the privileges of the University, its 
affiliated seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It will expand its 
curriculum and adapt its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of the churches, 

Spring quarter begins at Meadville, March 25; 
Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; Autumn quarter 
in Chicago, September 30, 1926. For information 
address the President, 


F. C. Sournworts, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. _ 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H 
Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices - 

299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, ~ 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. — 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women thinking 
of the ministry, religious education, or parish work 
as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theological 
study. Supplementary work available at Pacific 
School of Religion and University of California, includ- 
ing summer sessions. Ideal year-round climate. Free 
tuition and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 12. 

For Register of the School, or further information, 
address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. - 


It is agreed that Rey. Curtis W. Reese, 
secretary of the Western Conference, who 
negotiated the new allotment, and has, at 
the request of the Removal Committee of 
the Meadville Board, consented to rep- 
resent the School in its relationship with 
the Foundation, shall be at the service of 


the Foundation for such help as he may 
be able to render. The major denomi- 
national agencies have, by their yote, recog- 
nized the fact that.nothing which our 
churches have to do is more important than 
the bringing of adequately trained min- 
(Continued on page 1295) — 2 
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Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 


Preacher 


Famous Radio 


JOINS 


THE BOSTON HERALD sea 


As a Daily Contributor 


Enjoy His Articles dnd Questions and Answers Every hie 


In every corner of America, men and women turn to Dr. S. Parkes Cadman for spiritual guid- 
ance, comfort, and sound advice on life’s daily problems. 


Millions of people listen to his talks by radio every Sunday, and three thousand men, ” capac- 
ity audience, pack the Brooklyn auditorium where he preaches. 


New England listens with keen attention every time Dr. Cadman talks, but weekly sermons 
are not sufficient. Thousands’have expressed a desire to hear from him daily, so he has con- 


sented to write and 


In order that those who live outside the Boston Postal District may 
enjoy Dr. Cadman’s writings, the daily Herald makes a special intro- 
ductory mail subscription offer ‘of three months for one dollar. 


Send Coupon To-day. 


Enclosed please find one dollar for which please send Boston 
Herald (daily) for three months 
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FREE 


Sunday, Jan. 3, 
with 
THE BOSTON HERALD 


Beautiful 


1926 Baby Calendar 


In Rotogravure 


“He will Answer 5 Questions from Herald 
Readers Every Day.” 


Daily Questions and Answers from America’s 
Greatest Clergyman 


Beginning January 3 


THE 
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FREE 


Sunday, Jan. 3, 
with 
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(Continued from page 1294) 


isters into their pulpits. The Unitarian 
body now places itself squarely behind the 


campaign and a new determination that ber 24, was written by Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
it shall not be permitted to fail. 


and his name should have appeared at the 
head of the article. 


School in its effort to raise the standard Cc . 
of ministerial training. It is _ believed asrection Monrotam, N.J.—Atwater Kent gave 
The article “Peace Study Conference at one of his radio sets to Unity Church and 


that every friend of the School will re- 
spond by a new interest in the whole 


Washington,” in THE Reeister for Decem- one of his engineers installed it. 


Chairman of Banquet: 
you talk, old man?” 
five minutes.” Chairman: 
make it ten, could you? 
the room for dancing !”—The Humorist. 


“How.is Simpson getting along in busi- 
ness?” “Wonderfully; but he’s. terribly 
discouraged.” “How’s' that?” “Well, 
they’re so busy filling the shipping orders 
they haven’t any time to hold a confer- 
ence.” —Life. : 


_ A student brought his mother to the uni- 
versity and was showing her about. The 
dear old lady was anxious to make her 
boy think that she understood everything. 
“Over there, mother,” said the son, “are 
our wonderful polo fields.” “Ah,” sighed 
the old lady. ‘‘What is there that is nicer 
than fields of waving polo?”—Iowas Frivol. 


Elsie was eager to get back to her new 
doll, and, not knowing there was going to 
be any dessert, she slipped quietly from 
her chair, hoping she would not be ob- 
served. Out in the hall she saw the maid 
with the ice cream, and as quietly as she 
had left she slipped back into her place at 
the table. ‘Elsie,’ said her mother re- 
provingly, “I thought you had finished. It 
isn’t polite to come back.” “But I didn’t 
excuse myself, Mother,” returned Elsie 
quickly.— Boston Transcript. 


The lady, unnamed, but described as 
“the wife of a New York millionaire,” 
who lost her ring en route from Lausanne 
to Evian, deserves the recognition which is 
granted her in a cabled news dispatch 
from Switzerland. The lady was crossing 
Lake Geneva in a motor launch when the 
ring dropped overboard. It was a plat- 
inum ring, and valuable. “Stop,” she told 
the boatman, “I want the lake drained, 
and I'll pay for it.’”’ This is in the best 
American tradition—New York World. 


An old Irish woman was dying. The 
priest in attendance found that Biddy was 
far from being resigned to quit this life. 
To bring her to a happier frame of mind, 
he quietly recalled to her the joys awaiting 
her in heaven, when she interposed with: 
“Ah, but, your reverence, there’s no tay 
in heaven; and what shall I do without my 
cup of tay?’ His reverence immediately 
rose to the occasion with the comforting 
assurance that “there is plenty of tay in 
heaven. Why, my good woman, haven’t 
you heard of lawdamus te, benedicimus te, 
adoramus te, and glorificamus te? Isn’t 
that enough for you?” Biddy became re- 
signed and died content. 


W. 8. Gilbert, of light opera fame, was 
at the Garrick Club, one evening, when he 
made the astounding statement that 
Shakespearé was a very obscure writer. 
His statement was immediately protested 
by most of those present, and he was 
asked to prove it. ‘Well,’ said Gilbert, 
“what do you make of this passage: 
““T would as lief be thrust through a 
quickset hedge as cry “plosh” to a callow 
throstle.’”’ “There’s. nothing obseure in 
that,” said one member. “It’s perfectly 
clear. Here’s a man, a great lover of the 
feathered songsters, who, ‘rather than 
disturb the caroling of the little warbler, 
prefers to go through the intense pain of 
thrusting himself through a thorny hedge. 
But I don’t know that passage; in what 
play does it occur?” “In no play,” said 
Gilbert. “I’ve just invented it. And jolly 
good. Shakespeare, too |” 


“How long will 

Next Speaker: “Oh, 
“You couldn’t 
We want to clear | 
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UNION KEEPS THE WOLF AWAY 
from the old minister’s door. The pen- 
sion comes from three sources. (1) In- 
terest from the Endowment Fund held 
by the American Unitarian Association 
as Trustee; (2) The Unitarian Founda- 
tion if properly supported expects to add 
to this each year for five years. (3) 
Generous annual contributions from 
Churches, Alliances, Laymen. 


Ask your society to give =e 


and generously. Send co tions to 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language ork. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass, Tel. *Main 1783 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten’s 


- widely discussed sermons 


The Evolution of Religion 


The Appeal of Fundamentalism 


Modernism —and Beyond 


West Side Unitarian Laymen’s League 
550 Cathedral Parkway | New York City 


Fifteen cents the copy, postpaid 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. : 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


. PARKER HOUSE 
oe TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 

Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Py Graton ae minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


ee eS TT Te LTT) 


HOTS He Te TTT eH TTT S| 


POH eT 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholgrahins 1s offered in part ent for 
tuition in any Lambe of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write Thnaitouale i rn panel C-99, Tun 
CuRrisTiaAN REGISTER. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Foll na Fink Bee | 
pee, Sh 


rade 
tion; Sale manship and M orn ,Acsouting. 
clziiasion In Betouibey avn ener eni 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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In thie Number 
Editorials s5 is; \ nee: 2 eee 


Original and Selected 


Italy Agrees to Pay Up, by S. I. Tonjoroff . <u 

Rehgion To-morrow According to K. Lake, by 
Abraham M. Rihbany 

The Way We Go, by Waitstill Has stings Sharp 

The eh Press and a Marchi Church, 

by Bishop Francis J. MeConne! A 

The Other Four Hours, by Helen Poor Thomas 

A Mission in Oklahoma’ 's Capital, by Victor E. 
Harlow . 

A Charge to Minister and People, by “Howard 

eron Pease . 
Laymen Speak in the Pulpits'. s an See 
Ceremony at the New A. U. A. Site. | Pe yt 


Correspondence 


Other Uses for Meadville . % Pe were 5 2c 
Religion Around the World in 1925 


New Books 
Best Sellers, by A. R.. a Eepeine Up with 
Evolution; Books . i 
Our Children 


White Nanny Goat and Fun, by Anne Milti- 
more Pendleton; Unhistorical Dates, by 
Eunice Hale Pierce . 

The Bear That Ran Away, ‘by Janet Gargan - M 


Poetry 


2 +e) Bate 


The House on the Hill, by Grace E. Rockwell 1282 Z 

The Flight, by Mabel Cornelia Matson. . . 1286 ‘ 

Church Notes, ... .°s s)... . » 9, See 
Pleasantries.....)<):.::0us. Sane ba ee 
Church Announcements | 

FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 4 

Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey aa 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih. i 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 4 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- q 
garten at 11 A.M. 7 


5 4 

CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- . 

tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 

Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 

at 10.30 a.m. Church School at12 mM. Y. P.R.U. 

services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 

4 


Service at 11 am. 


a‘ . = 


ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
M., in the vestry. 4 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral j 


vited to make themselves known to the aininiae: 
and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. an e 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and rd: - 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649) f 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Hawaed 4 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Bmeritus. Rev. 
“Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister, January 3, — 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent, 11 A.M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rey. 
Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Ed 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning 
ice 11 a.M. Children’s Class 3.30 P.M. _ 
munion on the first Sunday of each month i 
mediately after morning service. Vesper 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Free seats at 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to.6 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), tas") and Howaal 
Streets. Minister Emeritus, 
i Minister, “Rev. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s ae 
C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., pg 
master. Sunday at 11 Aa.M., M 
with sermon by Dr. Speight. bine 
at 12.15 p.m. Wel SI 
Friday, 12.15 ah Preachers, . 

W, Bacon, DD., 


+S Rev. 2 “< 
anuary “an 

Crothers, D.D., First Bae 
Church open 9 to 4 
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